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A BRIDGE OF GLASS. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE RIOT, 



rpHAT particular day on which the free and 
-^ independent electors of Charrington had 
been called upon to record their votes for a 
member of their enlightened constituency was a 
memorable day for the town, as well as for Cle- 
ment Quail and those connected with this his- 
tory. The free and independent electors had 
not been able to agree as to the merits of the 
respective candidates put forward, and a row 
had been the consequence. In tho early stages 
of the election, Lord Pounie had taken the lead, 
and the Liberals had gone howling about the 
streets, flinging stones and breaking heads, 
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4 A BRIDGE OF GLASS. 

charging the polling-place and committee- 
rooms, raving of bribery and corruption, and of 
general unfair play of the Conservatives. After 
one o'clock, when Lord Pounie had suddenly 
discovered hiinself in a minority, the Conser- 
vatives and the wild Irish, and several hundred 
gentlemen from back slums, who had never 
known the blessing of a vote, but were waiting 
impatiently for universal suffrage, rose in honest 
indignation at what they termed a terrible con- 
spiracy, smashed more windows, broke more 
heads, and attacked, with playful brutality, all 
those Liberals who were going home to their 
dinners, rejoicing in their candidate's advq^nce in 
public estimation. 

Charrington had turned itself into a bear- 
garden — the market-place was the scene of in- 
numerable pitched battles ; the streets were full 
of skirmishers, who upset cabs and carts of in- 
dependent voters at unlooked-for corners, and 
tore the coats and waistcoats oflF the Liberals, 
in the eagerness of political discussion ; the 
shop-keepers were hastily putting up their shut- 
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ters, especially those who had already had their 
plate-glass shivered into fragments ; the police 
had rallied again, and been beaten sadly again ; 
the inspector had been thrown from Charrington 
bridge into the river, and would have been 
drowned, owing to his boots, had he not been 
picked up by a hay-barge, floating its way calm- 
ly down to quieter scenes of action ; the military 
were still miles away, with some vague thoughts 
of pushing forward at double-quick time after 
somebody had been killed ; the mayor had found 
his Riot Act, but there was no one to go with 
him to hear him read it until the soldiers should 
turn up, and he did not care to read it all by 
himself, being a delicate man, with a proneness 
to blood to the head when his nervous system 
was disarranged. 

Clement went with all the haste that he could 
to Matthew's little house by the town-hall ; but 
no one had seen his brother. It was possible 
that Matthew had recorded his vote, and 
returned to Ingleness before the tumult was 
at its height ; but Clement resolved to remain 
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in the town till the last train, and call at his 
brother's house once or twice in the interim. 

He had not been long in Charrington before 
the polling was over, and the result was made 
known to the inhabitants. The Liberals had 
won the day, after all, and Lord Pounie, despite 
his aristocratic connections and local influence, 
' and his last grand spurt, when votes were said 
to have been sold for twenty pounds a piece, 
was exactly three-and-thirty short of victory. 

It was at this time that Charrington went in 
for another riot of extra large dimensions, and 
the constabulary, having unfortunately rallied 
for the third time at the very worst crisis of 
affairs, were nearly torn to atoms by King Mob. 
The military turned up, when the roughs had 
got the better of both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and were thinking of sacking the town. 
The mayor read himself as hoarse as a crow, 
and then told the soldiers to do their duty, 
which consisted of indiscriminate hitting with 
the flats of their swords, and a general lively 
ride over those members of the Charrington 
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populace wlio lay on their stomachs in the road, 
floored by the grand melee. Clement, who had 
been using his best exertions to no purpose in 
the cause of peace and order, was carried, by 
the rush of the crowd, from the market-place 
and up the steps of an hotel, where, to his sur- 
prise, he discovered Lord Pounie and Mr, Bed- 
bridge standing in a circle of red-faced gentle- 
men. 

" Clement 1" cried Redbridge, in astonish- 
ment. 

"What does this fellow want here?" was 
blurted out from the lips of Lord Pounie, who 
looked blear-eyed and savage, and half-drunk 
or mad. 

" My brother Matthew, have you seen bim ?" 
asked Clement. 

" No," said the barrister. 

" He came to Ingleness to vote ; I heard of 
the riot, and followed him. I '^ 

There was no time for further explanation ; 
there came another rush of the people up the 
steps, out of the way of the military, and before 
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a retreat could be made, there was much fighting 
and tumbling down the steps. How Clement 
found himself once more in the roadway, he 
never was able to ascertain ; and why Mr, Red- 
bridge was on all fours beside him, crawling 
from under a horse's legs, was equally a mys- 
tery — there had been a great up-heaving and 
down-throwing, and this was the result. Mr. 
Redbridge was in danger, for some of the troops 
had turned, and were charging down the street 
again, and the barrister would have closed a 
brilliant and short career for good and all, had 
not Clement dashed at the bridle of the first 
horse, and checked its progress. 

" Run back !" cried Clement to the barrister, 
and then the ofiicer, resenting the liberty, struck 
at our hero with his sword, and rode him down 
instead of Mr. Redbridge. 

It was a wise dispensation, for had Clement 
Quail died society would not have missed him ; 
but he had youth on his side, and stood a better 
chance of getting over it some day. These 
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were not Clement's ideas, for all idea had left 
him, and when he returned to consciousness, 
with the wild roaring of the mob still ringing 
in his ears, he found that there were bandages 
round his head, and part of a finger-post at- 
tached to his body instead of his left arm. He 
was not in the Charrington streets, but in a 
long room, with many windows in its walls, and 
many beds ranged right and left, with ghastly 
faces in them, and women sitting about, and 
some grave-looking gentlemen, young and old, 
moving softly to and fro. He had his voice left 
him, though an accident appeared to have cracked 
that, too, and he made a sudden use of it. 
"Here — ^hallol — ^what's all this! Where am 

ir 

" Hush ! ** said a voice, from a distance, and 
then a big-whiskered, pleasant-looking man, in 
glasses, stepped across to him. 

'' Is this the hospital f Clement asked, after 
a moment's time for consideration. 

" Yes. Keep still." 
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** All right. Wait a moment, though. * How- 
did 1 get here ?" 

" You were brought in after the riot." 

" It's going on now— is it not ?" 

" No ; everything is quiet." 

" Ah I it's the noise in my head, then. Am 1 
hurt much ?" he inquired. 

" You are cut about the head rather severely, 
and your left arm is broken, Mr. Quail. Try 
and keep still till the morning." 

** How do you know my name is Quail ?" 

" Mr. Redbridge, the barrister, accompanied 
you, and told us you were his friend, and that 
we were to be careful of you." 

He smiled, as if that injunction were unneces- 
sary, and Clement lay and stared at him, and 
thought that he must be a very useful doctor, 
with four eyes and two pair of spectacles. 

" Has — ^Mr. Kedbridge— gone ?" he asked. 

" He will not be allowed to see you till the 
morning. H he has not left his hotel, I can 
send a message for you." 

" Can you ? — will you ? — when ? " cried Cle- 
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ment. " Tell him not to say anything of this 
accident — to my brother — to-night — because — " 

Then Clement fainted away, as the doctor 
had been afraid that he would from the first. 
When he came to himself, the place was almost 
quiet, although the roaring of the mad streets 
was at his brain still, making it ach^ fearfully. 
The gas was burning low in the wards, and no 
one was astir. The nurses were watching or 
dozing, according to the degrees of vigilance 
required ; there were a few restless souls like 
himself, who had been brought in from the 
streets, and who were tossing in their beds and 
moaning with pain, but many of the injured 
were asleep. 

Clement lay and thought it all over — what 
had brought him to Charrington, and what had 
followed and introduced him into the accident- 
ward of Charrington Hospital? He got his 
right arm out of bed, and began flourishing it 
over his head to attract attention, until a thin 
old woman, in a white mobcap, came on tiptoe 
from another part of the room towards him. 
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" What do you want T" she asked. 
•* Where's the doctor I" 
*• Gone to bed. Are yon worse ?" 
" No. Was the message sent to my brother I" 
" I don't know ?" 

•* Can I get up and go away, if I like ? " 
" You're jiot fit to go away. You don't know 
how bad you are, or how much worse you'll be, 
if you keep on talking. You're not to talk at 
all — ^your brain's feverish. Here, drink some 
of this, and try and sleep." 

Clement drank something which the nurse 
tendered him, and which had been ready at his 
bedside. Then it struck him that the nurse 
had two mobcaps on, and a couple of noses, and 
that altogether the attendants of this establish- 
ment, from the doctor downwards, were odd- 
looking monstrosities. He shut his eyes to get 
rid of them, thought it was very nasty stuflf that 
had been given him to drink, and faded away 
after a while into a half-sleep, which was follow- 
ed by a whole one, that became terribly vivid 
with its forty-horse dream-power. 
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It was a dream which took him to IngleneBS, 
and set him on the sands watching in the light- 
ning, as he had done two nights ago. It was 
so like reality that he remembers it to this day, 
vivid, acute, and horrible, as it oppressed him 
then. The noises in his ears, born of his weak- 
ness and of that day's rioting, did duty for the 
hoarse roar of the sea breaking into foam upon 
the sands whereon he wandered, watching for 
his brother, and sure of his coming in due course. 
He was a prisoner on the sands, he knew — some 
one had drawn an iron gate across the gap, and 
barred him in, and the staircase leading to the 
upper cliff was gone, as he had seen it in the 
morning, and all was a ruin of woodwork 
strewn about the beach. Matthew Quail was 
walking in his sleep again, he felt assured, and 
he knew what would come of it with him so 
powerless, and the cliff above, where his brother 
was, so high and dangerous. He was not sur- 
prised — only beset by a deeper sense of horror, 
which clove his tongue to the dry roof of his 
mouth — when the door in the old flint wall above 
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was opened, and his brother stood there, with his 
dead-man's eyes looking out at sea, and then 
moved on, slowly and surely to the crumbling 
edge of the precipice. He woke himself and 
those sleeping near him with a shout of horror, 
and the nurse came in haste along the ward, and 
found he was not so well, and that it was neces- 
sary to summon the house-surgeon to see to this 
refractory and excitable patient. 

This was the unpleasant result of interfering 
with Charrington politics. Let us get back to 
Ingleness, and see how much of Clement Quail's 
dream came true that awful night. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

LORD POUNIE'S TRUE COLOURS. 

T ORD POUNIE went raging home in a post- 
-" chaise from Chamu gton, and Mr. Redbridge 
remained in the town till the morning. The 
barrister wrote a letter to his niece, telling her 
all the news, and explaining his reasons for re- 
maining in Charrington, which letter his lord- 
ship thrust into his pocket, and said that he 
would deliver. He was just civil enough to tell 
the friend who had resigned in his favour to so 
little purpose that he would give the letter to 
Miss Redbridge, and then he got into the post- 
chaise, and swore fluently for three hours and a 
quarter. He went out of the town in great 
style, escorted by a squadron of cavalry, after 
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the fashion of the Qaeen when she opens Parlia^ 
ment ; but it web to protect him from mob vio- 
lence that the cavalcade saw him a mile on his 
way, and not out of any respect to the heir of 
the great house of Coedstown. 

Lord Pounie was as mad as his mother that 
particular night, and that is saying a great deal. 
Those who knew that the Countess was eccen- 
tric, and unlike any Countess whom they had read 
of in story-books, or heard about in high life, 
thought that he was very like his crude, ill-bred, 
harsh mother, who was a terror in West Ather- 
by. He was borne away, leaning out of his 
carriage-window, shaking his fists at the crowd, 
and swearing at them, and behaving altogether 
unlike a politician of the first water — unless it 
was a politician who had been to the Derby, and 
come home very drunk indeed. 

Lord Pounie was not drunk — ^he was scarcely 
half-drunk ; but he was fall of envy, hatred* and 
uncharitableness, and it was beyond his power 
to disguise his stock in hand. He had failed, 
and he abhorred failure. He had plotted and 
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lied 'and bribed hard to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons, and all to no avail, and the 
disappointment was too much for him. He was 
almost a demon in his rage, and they were 
waiting for him with much anxiety and nervous 
trepidation at the villa on thecliifs at Ingleness. 
The servants knew him, and were trembling in 
their shoes at the prospect of his arrival. Lord 
Coedstown had shuflSed off to bed directly the 
result of that day's polling had been known in 
the village. Lady Coedstown was thinking 
ove^ the best way to console her boy for his dis- 
appointment. The wife and Fanny Redbridge 
were sitting up, one ready to face the storm, 
the other guessing nothing of it, having seen 
only the fair-weather side of one of the worst 
tempers in the county. 

It was eleven o'clock when Lord Pounie came 
along the dark road, and was whirled through 
the front gates of his villa, that were open wide 
to receive him. The postboy who lowered the 
carriage steps shrunksidewaysfrom my lord as he 
dame stalking out, as if he might be struck at for 
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the slow progress he had made, and the man- 
servant who opened the door took three-fourths 
of his goodly-formed person behind it, and re- 
mained there with quivering calves till Lord 
Pounie spoke to him, and defeated his ma- 
noeuvre. 

** Why are you skulking there, fool T" he 
asked. 

•* I — I'm not skulking, my lord," said the ser- 
vant, in feeble protest against the accusation. 

*• You are. Take my hat, and shut the door." 

He flung his hat at the servant, who caught 
it, but cut his lip with the hard rim, and was 
glad from that moment that his master had lost 
the election. 

Lord Pounie was making for the drawing- 
room, when a voice called " George," and his 
mother, with singular celerity for a lame wo- 
man, descended the stairs, where she had been 
watching for him. 

He waited for her with a lowering brow, which 
would have repelled any one less determined 
than she, and the excitable strange woman stood 
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on tiptoe to put her arms round his neck, and 
shed a few tears on his shirt-front. He balked 
the effort, however, and held her by the wrists, 
and looked down at her from his superior 
altitude, 

"What are you going to dof" he asked, in 
an uncivil and unfilial manner, 

" My dear George — my poor George — I am 
deeply grieved for the result of this miserable 
day 1" she cried. " I can't show my grief before 
your wife and that Miss Redbridge — they would 
never understand it, nor sympathize with it — so 
I have waited for you here." 

" Where is my father t" 

"In bed." 

" You had better have been in bed with him 
than have sat up to annoy me with your whin- 
ing," he said, " What do you think I care for 
sympathy or condolence ? What do you think 
I care for losing that infernal seat for Char- 
rington, and representing the most accursed 
• set of blackguards and ruffians in the world ?" 

She thought that he cared a great deal, but 
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she dfti not vex him any further with arguing 
the point. She was sorry for him, and her tears 
were genuine, not sham articles, to win his 
heart and subdue him. She had not a harsh 
word for him in return. 

'^ I am glad you are back. There has been a 
riot, I hear." 

" A devil of a riot." 

*' And you are not hurt. They say there are 
three killed, and six wounded ; and," in a low 
whisper, ^* Matthew Quail is not amongst 
them 1" 

•* Why Matthew Quail — ^what has he to do with 
the riot r 

** I had forgotten, I will tell you to-morrow." 
** Go to your room 1 You're very mad to- 
night, and will not be right till the morning," 
he said, savagely ; '* if you can sleep the better 
for knowing that his brother — that officious, 
impertinent hound — has been cut down by the 
soldiers, and left for dead in the streets, I will 
tell you first the news." 
The door had opened, and two women's white 
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faces had peered forth. Lady Pounie came into 
the hall with faltering steps. 

" Who is cut down and left for dead t" 

" Clement Quail." 

" Heaven help me — can it be true ?" she mur- 
mured. 

Then she clung to the open door, and tried 
to read the truth from his dark looks. 

** Oh, it's true enough. Lady Pounie — the old 
lover, the man of your choice, is dead, and there 
is one knave the less in the world 1 Lady Coed- 
stown," to his mother, "will you go to your 
room ?" 

** Yes — at once. Dear George, be calm and 
gentle, as becomes our race. God bless you, 
child 1" 

The lame woman went up the stairs, and 
Hesbie Pounie clung to Fanny's arm, and re- 
turned to the drawing-room, followed by her 
husband, who slammed the door after him with 
a force that shook the house, and woke up Lord 
Coedstown, who thought an earthquake had 
arrived. 
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Lady Potmie sat on the sofa, and the barris- 
ter's niece, who was as pale as herself and who 
trembled for the first few minutes with a great- 
er violence, sat beside her, and linked her arm 
in hers as if for mutual protection, if it were 
necessary. The gentleman recovered himself 
somewhat ; there was a natural instinct to be 
less a brute in the presence of one who was a 
guest in his house, and to whom he had been 
courteous and complaisant. He struggled with 
his ungovernable rage, and sat down, and 
passed his hand over his hot forehead. He had 
forgotten Miss Redbridge until he was facing 
her, and she was looking at him fearfully and 
anxiously, as at a wild beast which she had 
chanced upon — ^then he remembered the letter 
which he had promised to deliver. 

" I have a note from your uncle. Miss Red- 
bridge," he said, in a different tone. 

He fumbled for it in the breast-pocket of his 
coat, produced it, rose and delivered it, and 
went back to his place. She opened the note 
with nervous hands, saying, at the same time, 
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• " Will he not return to-night, then f " 

« No.'' 

" Not ill— not hurt r 

"No. He's well," answered Lord Pounie; 
"quite well." 

" Your cousin is not dead," said Fanny Red- 
bridge, after a hasty glance at the few lines which 
her unele had written. " He has met with an ac- 
cident at Charrington. My uncle does not think 
it is a serious one ; but he will remain in town 
and see him early to-morrow morning. I am 
to join Mr. Redbridge at Charrington to- 
morrow." 

" May I see the letter ?" Hesbie asked, as if 
she were afraid that the worst were being 
kept from her. 

" Certainly." 

Lady Pounie took it, and read it through at- 
tentively. 

" He does not wish Matthew Quail disturbed 
by the bad news. But if Clem is dying — oh, 
if he is dying 1" she murmured. 

" I hope to heaven that he is !" cried her hus- 
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bandi striking the table with bis hand, and cast- 
ing aside all further effort at self-restraint. ** It 
will be one the less, I tell you !" 

Fanny Redbridge dung to Lady Pounie's arm 
again. 

**He has been drinking/' she whispered. 
^* Let us get away from him." 

"Pray leave me. He may be better when 
you are gone," Hesbie replied, in the same low 
tone which her companion on the couch had 
adopted. 

"No. It is not safe to leave you with 
him." 

" Oh, I am used to it now," she answered, 
sadly. 

It was a hurried interchange of sentences, 
and Lord Pounie was at too great a distance 
from them to hear what had been said, fie 
had been well brought up though, and he knew 
that whispering in company was not etiquette. 

"I don't know what you may be plotting 
against my peace. Lady Pounie," he said ; •• or 
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with what vile story to my prejudice you may 
be entertaining Miss Redbridge; but you 
must speak out, and to my face/' 

" Lady Pounie has said nothing to your pre- 
judice, my lord," said Fanny. 

'^She has said nothing to my credit, I am 
sure," he replied. "All her Kfe with me has 
been one act of rebellion to my wishes — one 
vile flagrant course of disobedience. It is no 
news to the world to tell you this." 

" Pray leave us," urged Lady Pounie again. 

Fanny Redbridge rose with evident reluc- 
tance. She did not like the looks, or admire 
the tone of speech of the nobleman before her. 
He was not drunk, as she had at first imagined, 
but a man disputatious, offensive, and cruel, 
with whom it seemed scarcely safe to leave his 
wife. But Hesbie wished it — nay, implored her 
by her looks and gestures, and she felt that she 
was better away, and that she spared her friend 
much humiliation by leaving them together. 
Hesbie could not bear that there should be a 
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witness to her misery. Let her withdraw, and 
leave this unhappy couple to themselves, and 
pray for peace between them. 

" He will be better when you are gone," Lady 
Pounie had said, and it was with this assurance 
that Fanny left her. She was scarcely satisfied 
with her own decision when she was standing 
on the landing-place outside her room, and the 
deep, loud tones of the angry husband were re- 
verberating through the house. There came to 
her a half-impulse to return, when her lady- 
ship's maid, Hannah Bennett, touched her on the 
shoulder, and alarmed her by her unexpected 
presence at her side. 

*' Will you leave the watohing to me, Miss 
Redbridge," she said quietly. " I am paid for 
that task — not you, I think." 

Hannah did not deliver this strange state- 
ment in any hard or rude manner that was in- 
tended to convey an insult to her listener ; but 
with a sadness and gravity which struck Miss 
Redbridge as peculiar. The girl's manner 
days ago altogether had suggested one more 
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eccentricity in the house of Coedstown, and had 
aroused Fanny's curiosity and interest. 

" Yon may watch here to some service to- 
night, Hannah," said Fanny. " If you could 
get my lady from the drawing-room, I should 
feel more happy." 

" My lady allows not of my interference," 
said Hannah. " When my lord kills her some 
day, she will be satisfied." 

" Is he often like this ?" Fanny asked. 

" Ay ; very often," Hannah replied ; " and al- 
ways harsh and cruel, and mean and unmanly. 
It is in these Coedstowns to be so. They can't 
help it. It is part of them." 

" Why do you tell me this ?" 

" Because you will not betray me," said Han- 
nah Bennett, in a lower tone — " because you are 
the first friend to my lady that has come to this 
unhappy house — ^because you see her misery, and 
guess her story, and pity her as I and my master 
only have pitied her before." 

"Your master!" said Fanny, with astonish- 
ment. 
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*• Not that wretch who married her, and whose 
sole study is how to break her heart the quickest 
way," cried Hannah ; •* but Matthew Quail, my 
real master, who knows the unhappiness that is 
here, and cannot help it, or save her. Oh, what 
can be done ?" cried Hannah, wringing her hands 
together. ** I try, and fail, that's all. I da my 
best with all against me, and all suspecting me ; 
but it is weary work, in which I am giving way, 
and for which no one thanks me." 

Fanny did not understand Hannah Bennett, 
or all that she said to her, but she felt that she 
could trust her. 

" I will thank you, for one, if you will get 
your mistress from that man," cried Fanny Red- 
bridge, with excitement. " She is not safe with 
him to-night. Enter with some excuse— with 
any excuse, and get her away." 

The loud tones of Lord Pounie had increased 
in force and violence, and as Fanny spoke, a 
sudden scream welled from the room, and then 
was quickly suppressed. 

" We will go together," said Fanny. 
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"No. Wait here, please, for one moment 
more/' cried Hannah. **lt would break her 
heart wholly, for yon to know how dead to 
all feelings of humanity he is. A devil, not 
a man I" she added. 

Hannah Bennett went swiftly down the stairs, 
and, without a moment's hesitation, passed into 
the room. She was just in time. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BY MUTUAL CONSENT. 

npHE reader has been mercifiilly spared much 

* of the married life of Lord and Lady Pounie, 

and of the storms by which that life was unhappily 

beset. We have only faintly shadowed the 

« 

cruelty and general wretohedness which marked 
that union, and for the purposes of our story 
have only respectfully intimated that Lord 
Pounie was a brute. Such men as he are not 
agreeable company in a novel, and are best set 
apart from the general action, if it be possible. 
There was blue blood in his veins ; he was proud 
of his order ; he considered himself a gentleman ; 
and there were men at his club who actually 
liked him, and knew nothing of the wolf-hound 
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side to his character. In an humbler sphere of 
life, his wife would have put him in the dock 
before a magistrate, and got him, with much in- 
ward satisfaction to herself, six months' hard 
labour; but ladies of title do not summon 
their husbands for assault, and there are some 
womanly spirits too high even to resent a blow 
dealt by the hands of the ruffians who once 
talked of love and honour to them. And there 
may be a few ruffians like Lord Pounie in the 
life apart from the millions of street-toilers and 
bread-winners I Who knows if this is quite a 
fancy sketch of ours ? It is just possible that 
the virtues are not all carefully posed on the 
top steps of general society, and that one poor 
black sheep in the great fold of the upper ten 
may have struck the writer as a singular con- 
trast to the grandeur of his order. 
. Hannah Bennett had entered in time to save 
her mistress from a second blow. The first had 
fallen upon Hesbie's face and neck, leaving a 
dark-red blur, which would be. a brand and a 
shame upon her for many days to come. She 
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had risen, and gone with backward steps to- 
wards the French windows of the room, and he 
was following her, with his clenched hand np- 
raised, when Hannah stepj>ed between them, and 
turned him by the wrist away from her. 

"Begone — leave the room — ^the house, you 
black wretch I I did not send for you," he 
shouted. 

" No, don't leave me, Hannah I" answered 
Lady Pounie, faintly ; ** he will kill me pre- 
sently." 

" Ay, if you taunt ^ me with your cursed 
tongue, and your miserable pretexts of weakness 
and long suffering, I will kill you sure enough," 
he cried. 

" Let us end this life, then, and as you wished 
long ago," cried Lady Pounie, resolutely. " Yes, 
I will go away." 

•* Now you are talking like a reasonable wo- . 
man," said Lord Pounie, making no attempt to 
disguise his satisfaction. 

** I will go away with Hesbie, and not trouble 
you again." 
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" With Hesbie ; if you will, then — but I had 
rather it had been with Clement Quail." 

"Hal— whyT 

'* I should have been free of you for good then, 
at the expense of the town talk for three weeks. 
I had hoped that this would be," he said with 
bitter intensity, " but you were wondrously dis- 
creet in the latter days of your acquaintance 
with him." 

" God forgive you, if you mean half what you 
say I " said Hesbie, shuddering. 

"Why did I ask him to my house I — why 

did I r 

" Enough," said Hesbie, pausing at the door. 
" I believe it. I believe everything that is un- 
manly of you. If I have doubted your word, my 
lord, and the possibility that this is not a dream, 
I ask your pardon. 1 leave Ingleness to-mor- 
row. I go away for good— for the good of both 
of us, please heaven." 

"It will please me/" he said. "You knew 
that long ago, and you stopped to spite me." 

" I stopped for my child's sake ! for my own 
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Dame's sake I knowing what would be said of 
me, and what yon would allow to be said of my 
motives for giving up this life," said Hes- 
bie. ^' I had a hope that I should die soon — 
break up beneath your tyranny, rather than 
escape from it like a coward. But I give way. 
Yours is the victory," she added, " and I con- 
gratulate you. Say of me what you will." 

She went hastily from the room, and he made 
no movement to intercept her. All was at an 
end between them. He had succeeded in his 
long study to get rid of her, and he was free 
at last. It was all as he had planned it. 
He had grown very weary of her, for he had 
never loved her ; and necessity had compelled 
him into marriage when only passion had de- 
cided upon her ruin. He had been outwitted. 
He had never been quite certain — .for his was a 
soul foil of distrust — that she had not been an 
adventuress, and leagued against him in a deep 
scheme of which he had been the victim. The 
mystery which had almost broken down Mat- 
thew Quail, had altered him materially for the 
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worse. He had saved his title, but in no other 
way had he profited whatever. And he had 
learned to hate his mother's pretty, vain, clever 
companion, whom he had taken for a wife, and 
to strive hard to free himself from her; and 
here was the result, after four years of bondage. 
He had tortured her into acquiescence— and his 
rage and bitterness of defeat that day had help- 
ed him to his wishes. 

" You go with your mistress, I suppose ?" he 
said, to Hannah, as she was passing him. ^^ Re- 
main a moment here." 

"Not for one moment 1" said Hannah, de- 
fiantly. " J am not your servant, but hers — 
not your spy, but a spy in her defence and for 
her safety, as I have always been. What you 
and your mother have learned from me was what 
I pleased to tell you — nothing more ; for I knew 
you, my lord, and all that you were plotting 
for." 

Lord Pounie sat down, and stared at her. 
This was the first time that he had been a wit- 
ness to her passion and her disobedience, and 
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he regarded her with amazement. What a 
hypocrite she must have been, to deceive him in 
this manner, he thought. How he hated hy- 
pocrisy I — ^he had always been outspoken enough 
himself. No one had ever misunderstood him. 

" I stopped here, because I knew that in my 
place some more willing tool would be easy to 
find," Hannah continued, with increasing ex- 
citement, now that she had flung down the 
gauntlet at last. " I bore with all the insults 
heaped upon me, and took your paltry bribes 
to cast them with a curse into the sea, so that 
some day I might be more her friend, and 
less like yours. That day cannot come. She 
leaves you, and my task is closed with hers. 
But it must not end — it shall not end I — with- 
out my telling you that I watched for her, not 
against her, always. God be my judge of this, 
when I stand before him as the witness of how 
you tried to break her heart I " 

" You — you against me 1" he muttered, unable 
to recover from his astonishment. 

"Do you think that Matthew Quail would 
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have set me in this bouse, had he not trusted in 
me T Do you think that for years I had learned 
nothing better from him than to become your 
mother's dupe and yours T" she cried, still more 
vehemently. 

" 1 should have known better," he said, " if 
you were in his pay." 

"Neither in his pV nor eervice." was the 
proud answer. " It was his wish that I should 
be your wife's humble friend, and that her kind- 
ness and gentleness should teach a lesson to 
me. I did not tell him that his cousin Hesbie 
was a happy woman. That would have been 
too black a lie for even his honest soul to put 
faith in." 

* " His honest soul, confound him !" shouted 
Lord Pounie. " Quit this house 1 I will not 
answer for the consequences, if you remain till 
morning." 

Yes, Lord Pounie was a violent man. He 
made a rush across the room towards her ; but 
Hannah escaped through the door, and up the 
stairs, away from him. He stood on the hall- 
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mat, shakkig his fist at her menacingly ; and 
she, as ungovernable as himself, made a gesture 
of defiance back to him, and then passed along 
the corridor out of his sight. She went imme- 
diately to Lady Pounie's room, and knocked. 

Fanny Bedbridge opened the door softly, and 
looked out. 

^^Tell my mistress that I am going away 
now." 

" Going away," said Fanny, " at this hour ?" 

^^ My lord insists upon it, and I am glad to 
go," she said. ^ May I come in and wish her 
good-bye ?" 

**Yes, Hannah, yes," replied a feeble voice 
from within the room ; and then Hannah Ben- 
nett passed Miss Redbridge, and went in swift- 
ly, and knelt down by the side of the wan figure 
on the couch. 

" Oh, my mistress, if I grieved you at any 
time, forgive me I" she cried. "I have done 
the best that I could, and tried hard to serve 
you faithfiilly. If at any time I have seemed 
to act against you, I was acting for you, and 
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decehnng them — waiting for the time that never 
came, to prove that faithful service which I had 
promised Matthew Quail." 

"My poor Hannah, I knew that you were 
faithful," said Hesbie, letting her white hands 
rest upon the dark braids of hair of the girl 
kneeling at her feet. " I looked to you when 
I could turn to no one else. Come with me and 
little Hesbie to-morrow. Don't turn from me 
with the rest I" 

" I must keep watch near my master. Not 
him I " she • said again, with the same scorn- 
ful emphasis that she had heretofore used to 
Fanny Eedbridge, " but my first master, who 
is left alone, and with no one to care for him in 
his danger." 

"What does she meant" murmured Lady 
Pounie. 

It had been a night of much excitement and 
bewilderment, and Hesbie scarcely knew if her 
own faculties were failing her or not. But it 
was Hannah who was incomprehensible, and 
who hastened to explain. 
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* 

** Hie brother Clement is ill at Charrington, I 
heard Lady Pounie say to-night T" 

« Yes." 

" Then I will watch in his place. I have not 
a moment to lose. Good-bye, my mistress. 
Forgive me — ^I must go.". 

She kissed the hand extended to her, and 
passed from the room as swiftly as she had 
entered it. Was she as wild as all the rest of 
them in that house, for, after stealing into 
little Hesbie's room, and kissing her as she lay 
sleeping there^ unconscious of the great do- 
mestic storm which had broken over home, and 
wrecked it past all hope, she snatched up her 
shawl, draped her head with it, and went down- 
stairs, and out of the front door into the 
night. 

Of her worldly possessions in that house she 
took no heed — she was only anxious to be gone. 
There was a fear upon her that Matthew Quail, 
who had returned to the inn, would walk once 
more in his sleep. There was a new danger on 
the cliff that night, she thought, and as Clement 
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had already dreamed in the ward of that com- 
modious institution, the Hospital at Charring- 
ton, ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



BRIDGES OF GLASS. 



TIANNY REDBRIDGE had not expected to 
-^ become a witness of much tragedy on that 
last night at Ingleness. It had been in part a 
pleasant, and in part a memorable holiday — ^there 
was that which she had set down in her heart 
as a something that would be always worth re- 
membering — but she had not dreamed of the 
shadows surrounding her before she went 
away. Of the immense skeleton in the cupboard 
of the Pounie household she had had no idea ; 
there had already come to her more than a sus- 
picion that the Viscountess was not a happy 
woman, but that she and her husband had been 
close upon a separation for ever it had not 
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entered into her imagination to conjecture. 

A gentle and tender-hearted little maiden, 
she could not witness the sorrows of the friend 
without sorrowing herself; and the thoughtful, 
white-faced woman on the couch, crushed down 
as it were by the last blow, and the last re- 
solve which she had formed, pained her more 
than she was able to confess. Bhe had another 
trouble, that was closer to her, and which op- 
pressed her far more than this ; but she had dis- 
guised it well, and hardly an allusion to it bad 
escaped her lips. She was anxious, terribly an- 
xious, about Clement Quail— of the nature of his 
accident, how it occurred, and whether her 
uncle was not keeping from her the true na- 
ture of the case, for a reason which she would 
not try to guess at, it was so unlikely. Ah I 
that was a great trouble, which she would for 
ever hide in her own breast. 

Hesbie Pounie made no attempt to leave the 
boudoir in which she had taken refuge. After 
Hannah had left her, she sat there very still 
and patient, and so full of thought that years 
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seemed to have crept upon her since she had 
last given way to the grief and indignation of 
her heart. 

" Will you not go to your room ?" 

" No — thank you — no I" 

"Will you not try to rest a little till the 
morning 1" 

She shook her head sadly. 

*' I shall never rest again." 

•• In the morning may come better and wiser 
resolutions for both you and your husband," re- 
plied Fanny ; " this has been an eventful day, 
in which Lord Pounie has been balked in his 
ambition, and carried beyond himself and what 
was due to you." 

"The best and wisest resolution has been 
formed at last." 

'* You mean to go away I" 

« Yes." 

" I cannot think that that is best under any 
circumstance," said Fanny Redbridge, thought- 
fiiUy; "it is not true to one's self, or to 
God." 
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Lady Pounie regarded her companion with 
attention — peering, as it were, out of the dark 
background of those thoughts into which she had 
receded. " You are a religious girl, I think," 
she said. 

'* I don't know that I am worthy of that 
title," answered Fanny ; " but I hope I am not 
irreligious." 

" You believe in prayer accomplishing honest 
ends of life and alleviating earthly wrongs! " 

" Yes." 

" Oh 1 how I have prayed to do my duty I" 
cried Hesbie — *' to bear with every insult heap- 
ed upon me — to receive all with submission, and 
give back not one angry word— to win the love 
I had never a chance of winning in its most de- 
ceitful time, and to be always a wife at whom 
no one should point with scorn, or mutter one 
suspicion at— to be true to him when he was 
false to me, and accept his gross indignities as 
part and parcel of my bargain For the rank to 
which he had raised me. And this is the re- 
sult 1 " 
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She covered her braised face with her hands, 
and gave way to bitter tears — such tears as only 
an injured woman can weep. 

The barrister's niece hastened to console her, 
80 far as it was in her power; but Hesbie 
Pounie was past all consolation. 

"Not the result," said Fanny, in a low 
earnest voice ; " but a time of probation, sent to 
test you, and your confidence in Him who wisely 
orders all afflictions for our good." 

"Ah, yes, you are religious," said Hesbie, 
fretfiilly. " I was so myself, once — I tried to be, 
even as late as last week, but I am losing heart 
now." 

" You must not say that." 
It is very true." 
You are sorry to leave here, then f " 

" Yes ; because he wishes it, and has planned 
for it — ^because the blame and shame of this 
will rest with me amongst those people whom 
he calls his friends," cried Hesbie, indignantly. 

" Say, also, because you love him still, in spite 
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of all ; and I can see a way to make your two 
lives brighter yet." 

''Miss Redbridge, I never loved him!" ex- 
claimed the stricken woman. 

'* Oh I no, no, no — don't say that I" cried 
Fanny, in alarm. 

" Why did I not think to tell him to his face 
that he had taught me by degrees to hate him I" 
said Hesbie ; *^ to tell him that I had never cared 
for him, and that I despised him even when I 
married him f " 

Fanny Redbridge moved from her, in her sur- 
prise and disappointment. 

" You married for your title, despising him 
who gave it you V* said Fanny. 

" No. I married to save my own good name, 
which he had cast suspicion on," she murmured. 
'' I was innocent, but the world had set me 
down as guilty, and he had come back profess- 
ing penitence for having offered me a wrong, 
and for thinking me a worse woman than I was. 
Ah 1 let me tell you all— our ways lie wide 
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asunder after this night, and you must not think 
ill of me, with all the rest of them." 

"Pray, spare yourself — spare me," Fanny 
Redbridge implored ; but the injured' wife would 
speak out, in the fulness of her grief. That 
story we know ourselves — we had it from her 
past confession to her cousin ; it was told here 
with more detail than it is necessary to recap- 
itulate. It was the history of a woman who has 
passed, or was still passing, over the Bridge of 
Glass that spans, as the old poet tells us, the 
river of ruin. Every life approaches its Bridge 
of Glass more or less closely, and in some phase 
of weakness or temptation — fortunate is he who 
passes across safely, and blessed are they who 
never venture, and whom God's hand turns aside 
from the danger. It is a bridge over a stream- 
let in the valley, or a something stretching from 
life's beginning to its close across a wide dark 
sea, and yet both are so ftiU of danger that angels 
must protect a few of us. 

Clement Quail's name was never mentioned 
in this confession, but Fanny understood the 
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story without it. Hesfaie had loved Clementj 
but the cousin had gone away for years, and an 
Earl's son had acted the lover in his stead, and 
cast the glamour of his rank upon her, at a time 
when the doubts had come that Clement did not 
care for her any longer. There had been a wo- 
man's vanity and love of conquest and admira- 
tion to battle with an old promise and new 
doubts, and Hesbie had been weak and strong 
by turns, bewildering herself — as she deserved, 
perhaps — and bewildering him who came back 
at last to claim her. Hesbie had not passed 
well through this ordeal — she had been a com- 
monplace woman rather than a heroine, and 
there had been faith in the coronet, till the actor 
— and Lord Pounie had acted admirably his part 
to the end — dropped his mask, and dismayed 
her. 

It was a wild history to Fanny, whose life 
had been very quiet and prosaic, and who had 
only known the griefs of a father's loss and a 
family's reverse of fortune — nothing more 
strange and romantic to take her from an every- 
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day track. And yet not a history that wholly 
absorbed the listener, for all her interest there- 
in. In the midst of it, crossing it at times 
strangely, was the figure of Clement Quail, who 
had loved this woman so well, and who was 
now in danger away from her. Fanny could 
not separate him from the story, or forget all that 
had happened since, and with which this heart- 
pouring had little to do. Hours had passed since 
they had first taken refuge in that room, and 
Fanny thought that the daylight would soon come 
stealing through the window -blind, and end this 
cruel night. She was thinking this, when the 
handle of the door turned suddenly and sharply 
from without. The door had been locked after 
Hannah Bennett's departure, and the startled 
women remembered it with a feeling of relief, 
and sat down again, as if spared some new trial, 
which their precaution had averted. 

" Who is there t" Fanny asked, without re- 
ceiving a reply ; and then she turned to Hesbie 
and said, in a whisper — 

" He is sorry — he is cojming back to you." 
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*' Do not you know him yet, then ?" hissed 
Hesbie Pounie in her ears. 

As they listened, there followed the rustling 
of a dress, plain and distinct, and convincing of 
a woman's presence without, and, after that, all 
was still. 

" Can it be the Countess at this hour ?" asked 
Fanny. 

"It is probable. She wanders about at all 
times of the night, and is not a woman to be 
trusted. Heaven forgive her, but she has 
added to my burden in her time." 

Amen, and Heaven forgive her, too ; for the 
bridge she passes over is shivering beneath her 
feet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE LAST WATCH. 



TT was a dense dark night when Hannah Ben- 
^ nett left the villa and went swiftly in the 
direction of the Lobster Inn. She chose the 
coast path, dangerous as it was at that hour, 
for it approached, at certain places, within two 
feet of the edge of the cliff. There were no 
stars out ; only a deep dull blackness overhead, 
which presaged rain ere morning ; but Hannah 
knew every inch of her way, and did not falter 
in her progress. The sea was rolling in to 
shore with the same hoarse murmuring which 
had gone on from its creation, and there were 
miles of white surf-line from the point where 
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Hannah took her stand, a solitary figure in the 
wide waste of the night. What she was to do 
in the fiiture she had not given a thought to ; 
it was sufficient for her that Matthew Quail was 
alone, and might come this way in his sleep. 
It was her task to be with him at the outset of 
the journey, and lead him back, if possible ; to 
wake him, if it were not ; far better any risk 
than that of wandering through the grounds of 
the villa, and making for the staircase in the 
cliff, unwarned and unconscious of the ruin that 
remained. It was unsafe to be abroad ; there 
had been much strife and turmoil, and Matthew's 
presence might be a temptation to those who 
hated him, and who were reckless and wakeful 
with their misery. 

Hannah Bennett had crossed a small bridge 

ft 

which spanned the gap, and taken up her posi- 
tion on the other side, whence the cliff sloped 
down gradually towards the village. From her 
point of view, and aided by the old-fashioned 
oil-lamps in the village, she could see the High 
Street, and the Lobster Inn, and the church- 
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tower looming above the house-tops, all very 
dark and misty in the thick night ; but her eyes 
were strong and powerful, and did not fail her. 
She had watched here too often when Matthew 
was at Ingleness, not to be accustomed to the 
darkness, not to be able to detect any sign in 
the streets of moving life which should warn 
her that he might be coming. It was a grim 
vigil, to which she was used, and which no 
one had interfered with or guessed at but Mat- 
thew's brother. Was this the last time that it 
would be her task to watch, and would Matthew 
quit Ingleness when the woman for whose hap- 
piness he had given up his birthright went 
away from it to-morrow t 

To-morrow ? No, to-day. The clock in the 
church-tower clanged two as the girl crouched 
on the grassy knoll beyond the bridge, and she 
drew a deep breath of relief, and muttered to 
herself that all was safe now, and the master's 
unsettled mind had not robbed him of his rest. 
It was beyond the hour, and all was well. 

It was a premature hope, bom of her own 
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wish ; for before the vibration of the churchbell 
had ceased its humming in the air, the door of 
the Lobster Inn was slowly opened. She could 
see it swing inward upon a deeper spot of black- 
ness, and there was some one standing on the 
pebbly pavement before the door, as if in doubt 
or thought. He was coming. The excitement 
of the day had preyed upon him, and -brought 
him forth into the street, in one of his strange 
and dangerous sleep-walks. She was sure it 
was Matthew Quail — ^his height and figure, with 
his shoulders somewhat raised, and his head bent 
forwards like that of a man weighed down by 
trouble, and plodding on with difficulty beneath 
it. He carried his big felt hat in his hand, after 
his old habit, as he came on towards her — yes, 
towards her— in the direction of the bridge, 
making for the coast path and the garden- 
ground, and the new great danger of which no 
one had warned him. She had better wake him 
at once, gently and kindly, th3;n let him proceed 
further on his way, she thought ; but she hesitat- 
ed, as if doubtful still. 
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"Why did he come?" she murmured, help- 
lessly. " What shall I do T What is best T" 

He was close upon her. She rose and went 
back, step by step, as he advanced, crossing the 
bridge, and taking her post upon the cliflf 's edge, 
and between the cliff-path and the sea. To her 
surprise the figure stopped, peered at her, and 
then came on swiftly and consciously. 

" What are you doing here f said Matthew's 
voice. " Is it Hannah Bennett t Speak !" 

Hannah put both her hands upon his arm, and 
gazed eagerly into his face. 

" Awake — you are awake, then 1 This is not 
somnambulism." 

" Yes, I am awake. Why ?" 

" Thank God 1 I am glad 1 1 am very glad I" 
cried Hannah, with a low, hysterical laugh. 

Matthew Quail regarded his old protSg^e with 
no little amazement, and then said, impatiently : 

" Explain ; why are you in this place ?" 

" I was watching for you ; for you walk 
here in your sleep still. I thought that you 
might come to-night, and, not knowing that 
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the cHff-stairs had been removed, fall from the 
heights to death," said Hannah, shuddering* 

" How often do you watch ?" 

"Now and then, when I fear that you are 
coming," she said, evasively. 

Matthew reflected; then said, with sudden 
anxiety, 

" When was I here last ?" 

" On Monday night." 

" I came along this path — through the garden 
of your master's house, and down by the cliff- 
stairs to the sands ?" he inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Did — did any one meet meV" he asked 
eagerly. "Don't disguise the truth from me, 
girl, for much depends upon it. Was any one 
on the sands that night I" 

" Yes." 

" My brother Clement ?" 

" Yes." 

" I see," he muttei-ed ; " 1 see it all now." 

He went on more quickly in the direction of 
the villa, and Hannah kept step with him. 
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" Where are you going, Mr. Quail 1" she asked. 
" Oh I why this way I" 

*' My brother has not returned from Charring- 
ton — there was a riot in the town after I had 
left it, and the fear has come upon me that 
something has happened to him. I cannot rest 
until I have seen Mr. Redbridge or Lord Pounie. 
The lateness of the hour will be excused in my 
anxiety. Clement has not come back, and 
Hannah — ^you know all I Why have you kept 
me in this suspense, if you have any news for 
mer 

" I have news of great moment. Will you 
listen patiently ? " 

" Go on — yes," said Matthew, impatiently. 

He stopped, and Hannah told him all that had 
happened since he had been at the villa, and 
what changes had swept over the lives of those 
whom he had seen" a few hours ago. The news of 
his brother's accident was first detailed to him, 
and then all that had followed Lord Pounie's 
return from the election — the last bitter quar- 
rel, the blow, the mad rage of the man who had 
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SO long plotted against his wife, and the last 
stern resolution of the wife to leave him, and 
to end the course of humiliation and cruelty 
to which he had exposed her. Matthew heard 
all this, and grew graver and sadder as he 
listened. 

When the story had been related, even to 
Hannah's dismissal from the Pounie service, he 
was silent for a while. 

"Is that all the misery which has been 
launched forth at me, or is there more to fol- 
low V* he asked, at last, with bitter irony. 

« That is all." 

** Where is Lord Pounie f 

" He was sitting in the drawing-room where 
his wife had left him, when I went away." 

'• I will see him." 

"No — ^no 1" cried Hannah ; " not in that des- 
perate mood of his, which might cost you your 
life." 

" I am not afraid of him," said Matthew. 

"Remember he is uncontrollable, and that 
you are not strong," Hannah implored. 
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Her comments and warnings seemed to raise 
a faint surprise in her listener, but his thoughts 
were deep, and bore him away from present 
company. 

" I must see him," he muttered. 

He went on in the old direction, with Hannah 
by his side. Suddenly he became aware of her 
presence, and paused. 

" Hannah, you cannot go with me," Matthew 
said. 

"I would rather accompany you," she an* 
swered. " I — I cannot leave you alone." 

*' I am not likely to quarrel with Lord Pou- 
nie," he replied ; " there may not be an angry 
word exchanged between us. And under all 
circumstances," he added, with sudden firmness, 
"you must go to Ingleness." 

"Wh^re am I to gol" she answered sul- 
lenly. 

" Tell them at the Inn to find you a room till 
the morning, or till I return." 

" Till you return," repeated Hannah, mechan- 
ically. 
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•* After my visit to that house," he said, point- 
ing to the villa and the clumps of trees beyond 
the boundary of the garden-wall, " I proceed to 
Charrington. Tell them to care for you till I 
come back again." 

** Oh, let me go too I" cried the girl. " It seems 
that you are passing away for ever — that I shall 
see you no more I" 

"Hannah," said Matthew, reprovingly, " this is 
folly, and you are overwrought by all the ex- 
citement of this day. 60 back now — I wish 
it." 

" Very well." 

" I am not going to vanish away for ever, child," 
he said, more kindly, and yet more mournfully ; 
" not until justice has been done, or I have add- 
ed to the sum of wrong and injustice which I 
heap upon those who wish me well. If I could 
disappear from this night, it would be the better 
for us all." 

" Don't leave me with such awful words as 
these I " 

" Will you go to the Lobster Inn I" 
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" Yes — if you wish it." 

" Heaven save you, Hannah Bennett, then, and 
bring some happiness in life to you 1" 

" As to you, in time — as to you, my poor 
master !" 

She bent forward as if to kiss his hand ; but 
he did not see, or would not see, the movement, 
and rested quickly his hand upon her shoulder. 

" There 1 go back at once." 

She turned in the direction of the village 
without another word, whilst he looked after 
her. 

" As to me 1" he repeated. " No, that is not 
possible, with all against me; even poor old 
Olem, too. All but that wilful girl." 

He watched her till she had reached the bridge, 
where she turned and waved her hand, and then 
went on again. 

Matthew Quail had determined upon calling 
at the villa that night. The news which Han- 
nah Bennett had brought to him had not 
changed his purpose, only shown a new reason 
for his presence there. The ejQFort to make Hes- 
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bie happy, to save her from the sin which had 
seemed to be menacing her — the sacrifice of 
riches, position, his own honour, the bringing to 
himself many hard suspicions which he could 
not refute — all nugatory now, with Hesbie un- 
happier than ever, and cast upon a world that 
would think unjustly of her, and not offer her 
one friend. The compact had been broken be- 
tween him and the Coedstowns ; he would warn 
them that he had not bargained for this unpro- 
fitable result ; he would implore Lord Pounie to 
be just, and even merciful. Matthew might have 
known human nature better at his age ; but he 
was blinded by his own infatuation, driven to 
despair by this miserable sequel to long years 
of scheming. He had acted for the best, but 
the very worst had followed, and husband and 
wife had resolved to stand apart from that 
day. What would Clement say? — how could 
he tell Clement the news, when he was by his 
side in the hospital, whither Hannah had told 
him his brother had been conveyed? Ah, it 
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only wanted the brother to die now, to close 
tiie tragedy with a fitting depth of horror 1 

He left the cliff-path, and went round to the 
front of the house, walking very slowly, and 
with his head bent down beneath the dead 
weight of his thoughts. The villa stood in its 
own grounds, and he could pass from the front 
to the back of the house without meeting any 
obstacle by the way. The front gates were not 
closed that night ; they had been left open by 
the servants after the late arrival of Lord 
Pounie. 

There were faint lights behind some of the 
windows of the villa ; but he did not observe 
them, and one blind was moved aside as he ad- 
vanced without attracting his attention. Had 
he looked towards it, and seen the dark face 
peering forth at him, he might have hesitated, 
and read a warning from it, and paused once 
more upon his way. 

He saw nothing, and nothing troubled him 
but his own grave thoughts, as he passed 
into a side path that led round to the back of 
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the house. Lord Pounie was in the drawing- 
room, Hannah Bennett had told him, and it was 
he whom he wished to see. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE BITTER END. 



fTlHAT highly eccentric lady, the Countess of 
^ Coedstown, had not taken her son's advice 
to repair to her room, and remain till the morn- 
ing. She had wandered restlessly about the 
landing-place, and listened over the balusters 
to the stormy violence of her son, and hidden 
in dark rooms and deep doorways when others 
as restless as herself had flitted to and fro. She 
had mastered the position "at last, and compre- 
hended the whole story. Lady Pounie was go- 
ing away, and George would remain behind, 
here or at West Atherby, and be once more like 
a son to her. When she was sure that the 
house was still for the night — when she had 
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seen Hannah Bennett depart, and knew that 
she had been dismissed for faithless service to 
her master, she stole softly downstairs, and sur- 
prised Lord Pounie by her re-appearance. He 
was sitting in a chair under the verandah. If 
he had lost the election, the battle had been 
won between him and his wife. He was the 
victor, and in possession of the field ; and after 
the fatigues of a long day he was endeavouring 
to compose himself. 

He was not looking well after his victory. His 
front hair hung over his forehead and bloodshot 
eyes, and one hand which rested on a little 
coffee-table near him shook as if palsy-stricken. 
He had been very violent, and his nerves had' 
suffered in consequence. Strong natures such 
as his must ever suffer from reaction. And he 
wa8 suffering, poor fellow 1 When his mother 
came rustling through the lace curtains of the 
window, and stood at his side before he was 
prepared for her intrusion, he leaped up with an 
oath, and backed against the creeper-covered 
column of the verandah. 

f2 
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" It is only I," she whispered. " Have I 
alarmed you, dear!" 

** I thought it was some one — my wife, per- 
haps — with a knife," he muttered, sitting down 
again. ^* Why are you here — why can't you let 
me be ?" 

•* It is settled at last, then — she is going T" 

" Yes ; she is going." 

" Thank God I" 

He did not repeat her burst of reverent grati- 
tude for one favour conceded late in the day. 
He pushed his hair back from his eyes, and 
glowered at his mother. 

" I don't know why you haunt me 1" he said. 
" Have I not been sufficiently harassed for the 
last four-and-twenty hours!" 

" All's well now." 

'• I'm not sure of it," he answered. " I have 
said too much, and put her on her guard— I 
have been a mad and violent fool — I have been 
careless and clumsy — I have gone too far." 

" What consideration is due to her who 
manoeuvred to become your wife with so 
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much duplicity t " exclaimed the Countess. 

He rose, stretched his arms above his head 
wearily, and said : 

" I don't know, I don't care 1 — You drive me 
mad by talking of all this 1" he shouted at her, 
with sudden vehemence. 

*' Where are you going!" 

" To my room — anywhere awfi^y from you." 

He went into the dining-room, out of the door 
which his mother had left open, and upstairs in 
the dark. 

" I am glad that he has gone to rest now," 
murmured Lady Coedstown. " Rest will do him 
good, poor lad !" 

She shut the French windows carelessly — 
there was no fear of thieves in honest Ingleness 
— extinguished one wax lightinthe silver candle- * 
stick, and went slowly upstairs with the other. 
She tried the door of Lady Pounie's boudoir, 
startling its inmates, as the reader is aware, and 
then stood and listened at her son's door for a 
while, until the conviction that he was asleep 
calmed her anxiety ooncerning him. As she 
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crept along the corridor, and passed into her 
own room, Lord Pounie opened his door and 
descended the stairs again ; but she knew no- 
thing of this deception practised on her. He 
was stifling in that hot-house, and with his 
blood at fever-heat. He must think out his 
future in the cool night-air, with no one to dis- 
turb his meditations. He was not well ; he felt 
faint and sick, and ill at ease with himself. He 
was far from satisfied with the result, now that 
he came to consider it. He did not like the idea 
of the world talking about him and his wife, and 
he must invent some excuse to keep little Hesbie 
from accompanying her mother. Let him think 
it all out in the cool dark night. 

Lady Coedstown was thinking for him, too, 
but he was not aware of it. In her room, which 
communicated with that of the £arl through a 
little dining-room, she sat down for the first 
time to rest. The clock was striking two as 
she crossed her hands upon her stick, and leaned 
her chin upon her hands. The window of her 
room looked upon the firont of the house, and 
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she sat by it ruminating. She should be very 
ill to-morrow, after all these long hours of wak- 
ing. She was alone, but there was no more rest 
in her than in her son at that time. 

She was alive to sound withouti and unnatur- 
ally wakeful and expectant, for presently she 
leaped to her feet, and tore the window-blind 
aside with a quick hand. She had heard foot- 
steps coming along the high-road, or else she 
had been dreaming. Her heart beat very fast, 
and when a tall figure turned slowly the bend of 
the road, and came with measured steps into the 
foreground, she rose, and uttered, despite her 
attempt at self-restraint, a low, wild cry of great 
surprise. 

" He is here — fate has sent him to end all our 
misery at once. Thank heaven for this 1" 

For what more would the Countess of Coeds- 
town thank heaven ? Yes, she was very mad, 
poor woman — even now we can afford to pity 
her. She let the blind fall and went with that 
extraordinary swiftness which, at times of ex- 
citement, she appeared to possess^ across the 
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dressing-room and into the Earl's chamber. A 
small oil-lamp was burning. The coat that he 
had worn that day was hanging in the ward- 
robe, which she opened softly. She was right 
in her quest — ^his keys were in the breast-pocket, 
as she had &ncied that they would be. She 
turned and looked at the Earl, sleeping with his 
mouth open, and snoring painfully, and then 
stole out again, and went downstairs to the 
study, wherein Matthew Quail and his brother 
had been shown that morning. The Earl's desk 
was there, and this she unlocked with eager 
haste, and took therefrom a big rusty key, groping 
in the dark for it, and scattering the papers 
right and left in her eagerness. From the study 
she passed to the drawing-room, still in the 
darkness in which the lower part of the house 
was steeped, dashing open the windows with 
an impatient hand, and making for the lawn, on 
which she might find a trace of him who knew 
BO much against her. 

No one was there — ^with all her precipitation, 
the footstep!^ were in advance of her, proceed- 
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ing, with slow regularity, towards the extre- 
mity of the long, dark garden. If she could 
only be in advance of them again, for one min- 
ute — for only that one small minute of her life for 
which she would have given years. Heaven be 
thanked ! — how good this woman's heaven was 
to her, and how grateful she was to it I — there 
was a pause, and Lady Coedstown, creeping like 
a thing of evil, stole from the lawn to the black 
side avenue beside it, and, bending low behind 
the lilac-bushes and the rose-trees, swept upon 
her evil way. 

She was short of breath, and panted fearfully 
as she stood by the flint wall, with her wither- 
ed hand upon the lock. But there was no hesi- 
tation in her manner — she had risked too much, 
and gone too far, and the sleep-walker was 
coming on again, with the same slow tread. 
She could see his tall figure through the bushes 
— a dull blur in the dark night — and he was 
sent to meet his fate there I The key was in 
the lock now — a sudden clicking very start- 
ling in the stillness, and then the door was 
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flung back, and beyond were the treacherous 
cliff and the sea, with its dirge-like music break- 
ing on the shore, jaiid the black immensity of 
space beyond it — and death I 

Lady Coedstown crept away from it, as if 
fearful at last of the yawning gulf it seemed to 
her ; but she listened for the footsteps, and each 
one approaching nearer and nearer to the dan- 
ger fell upon her heart like a stroke of doom. 
He would go on, and pass over, and there would 
be an end of it all. For ever and ever, an end 
to the secret which was escaping from that man 
in his malady. She dared not hear him fall, 
and she hurried from the path to the great level 
lawn, so bright with its flowers in the noonday. 
She must get back to the house again — to her 
room and her conscience. 

She was close upon the verandah, when a tall 
figure stepped from beneath it, and looked at 
her dreamily. 

** Ha 1" she shrieked — and that awfdl wail lin- 
gers in Matthew Quail's ears yet — ** you — YOU 
here I" 
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** Lady Coedstown," he said. 

" How came yon here ? — who was that, then V 
She put her hands to her temples, and clutched 
her grey hair to consider, as her stick fell to 
the ground. " Oh, me I It is George — my boy 
— my own son, who knows nothing of all this. 
George — stop — for God's sake I" 

Her voice reached the son's ears in the dis- 
tance, but he hurried on away from it. He had 
been troubled by his mother too much already, 
and she was pursuing him again. Let him get 
away from her by any means 1 He was close 
on the cliff-gate, which had been flung back, as 
if to allow of his escape to the sands — just as he 
could have wished. He stepped through quick- 
ly into space, and went down, and with all his 
sins upon him, out of this strange life. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



AN OBSTINATE MAN. 



FN the broad daylight, and with the bux\ 
-*• streaming into the accident-ward of Char- 
rington Hospital, Clement Quail thought that 
he disliked the place worse than ever. He had 
had hours to compose himself; to the scene of 
sufiering about him he had grown accustomed ; 
he was far from an irritable man ; but still the 
place was not to his liking, and he was beset 
with an immense longing to be quit of it. Irri- 
table though he might not be, he was, as the 
reader is aware, of a somewhat restless dis- 
position, and to lie for days staring at a blank 
wall, or at a row of pale faces peering over 
grey coverlets, seemed a feat beyond his powers 
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of self-restraint. He wanted fresh air, the free 
use of his legs — which there was nothing the 
matter with — ^liberty to go in search of brother 
Matthew, and relieve that anxiety which he was 
sure the nervous old fellow would feel presently 
on his account, and hinder his brother coming 
to Charrington in search of him. Certainly his 
hea4 ached tremendously, and his left arm was 
out of gear for weeks to come ; but there was 
no necessity to lie in the hospital, taking up 
room, and growing rusty by inaction. He 
must be stirring — he was certain that he should 
not remain in that place many hours longer. 

When the house-surgeon came to see him, he 
made known his wishes with much warmth of 
tone and decision of manner, and the reply 
was easy and consoling. He was to wait for 
Doctor Markinson, who no doubt would agree 
with him — it was all right — Clement was not 
to excite himself — the cooler he kept himself, 
the better he would be. 

•* Cool I I always did keep myself cool," mut- 
tered Clement, in an aggrieved tone. 
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He thought with what philosophic com- 
posure he had encountered all the disappoint- 
ments of his life, and marvelled why this little 
accident had upset him completely. It was 
not the gravity of the case — only the suspense 
engendered by want of news from Ingleness, 
and by his fears, born, perhaps, of his bad 
dreams. If Bedbridge would only call, he 
should be right enough. 

What the deuce detained Redbridge I 
He was unaware, until Doctor Markinson had 
arrived, that it was not yet visiting hours, and 
therefore he had time to worry himself about 
Mr. Redbridge's delay in calling upon him. The 
pleasant man with the big whiskers, and the 
dark kind eyes glistening behind his glasses, 
was no longer the monstrosity of the preceding 
night, for Clement Quail did not see people with 
two heads that morning. The doctor was 
conversational, and Clement liked him and 
his manner, until he informed him that he 
must keep his patient to the hospital for a few 
days. 
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"No— I'm hanged if I dol" said Clement, 
bluntly. 

The doctor laughed, but repeated his asser- 
tion. 

" I cannot see why a fellow should be sprawl- 
ing here because his arm is broken," said Cle- 
ment. 

" I don't care so much about your arm, Mr. 
Quail," said the doctor ; " as I do about your 
head. That's broken, too, you know." 

" Nonsense 1 It's too thick for anything of 
the kind," exclaimed Clement. " I am very much 
obliged to you for your invitation to stay in 
these agreeable quarters, and make myself at 
home, and generally comfortable, but I would 
prefer to take myself oflF." 

" I will not answer for the consequences," said 
the doctor. 

" I shall be worse if I move, then T" 

•* Yes — without a doubt," was the reply. 

'^ I don't mind being worse at Ingleness, with 
— all of them near me. It will give poor old 
Mat something else to think about," muttered 
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Clement to himself. Then he said, in a louder 
tone, to the doctor: "I presume there is no 
law that compels me to remain if I insist upon 
returning home!" 

" No ; but " 

" And there's no warrant out for my arrest as 
a rioter r 

« No; but " 

•*Then, perhaps, somebody will be kind 
enough to look up my wardrobe, for I shall cer- 
tainly be moving presently." 

The doctor regarded his refractory patient 
with grave interest. 

•* You are a firm man, I should say," he said. 

" I hope that I am not a weak one," Clement 
replied. 

"Physically weak, afber this shock to your 
system, you certainly are," said the doctor. 
" By leaving at once, I solemnly warn you that 
you risk your life." 

"Thank you I But it's not worth a great 
deal, and no one is greatly interested in it," said 
Clement, coolly, " so I'll go.** 
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" You will wait till your friend Mr. Redbridge 
calls?" 

**Not unless Mr. Redbridge hurries himself 
more than he has done/' said Clement. 

" Twelve is the hour for his visit." 

"Very well. Til wait till twelve," said Cle- 
ment, after a moment's consideration. 

He felt a little fatigued after his verbal con- 
flict with the head of the establishment, and he 
dropped off to sleep immediately the doctor had 
left him. When he opened his eyes again, Mr. 
Redbridge was standing by his bedside, looking 
gravely down upon him. 

" Clement, you know me ?" he said in a low 
tone. 

" I should think so — I am not quite out of my 
mind yet," answered he, peevishly. " What a 
time you have been I What is the news from 
Ingleness — is everybody well? Who do you 
think I dreamed last night had fallen ofl^the cliff 
where the staircase used to be ?" 

Mr. Redbridge had been put on his guard by 
the doctor, and was a man of considerable nerve, 
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born of much practice in law-courts, and of much 
study of human nature ; but the last question, 
leaping up thus suddenly and strangely, confus- 
ed him for the moment. He had he€u*d the 
news, and it was remarkable that that which he 
would have kept back from the injured man 
should have reached him, perhaps by dreams. 
He was not superstitious, but it was a startling 
coincidence. 

" I — I don't know, Tm sure. Quail," he stam- 
mered forth. 

Clement was a quick man, as well as a cool 
one; for, rapidly as Mr. Redbridge recovered 
himself, and began to impart a portion of the 
Ingleness news to his &iend, Clement saw the 
weak point in the explanation, and was not to 
be deceived, or put oflF by commonplace de- 
tails. 

"Tell me the worst, Mr. Redbridge — is my 
brother dead f " 

" No — on my honour, he is well." 

" Is all well at Ingleness with every one ?" 

The barrister hesitated — it was an odd turn 
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of affairs that had rendered him a subject for 
cross-examination — and Clement's questions 
came thick and fast upon him. 

" Yes ; all's pretty well," he answered. 

It was pretty well, probably with the living ; 
he did not know even that, for he had only re- 
ceived a telegram, and heard much news that 
was untrustworthy ; but it was necessary to al- 
lay the excitement of the patient, and keep bad 
news from him. 

" Then there has been no accident at Ingle- 
ness, and nothing out of the common way has 
occurred since I left yesterday ? You would be a 
false friend, Redbridge, to hide it from me," said 
Clement ; " and I could never forgive a deceit 
that might do me irreparable harm." 

*' My dear Clement, I would not do you any 
harm for the world, or keep anything back that 
was not for your good." 

*' Then you are keeping something back ?" 

" Yes — ^hang it I How you worry a fellow, 
to be sure I " 

" Tell me all. Never mind that ass of a doc- 

g2 
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tor," Clement added, ungratefully ; " he thinks 
that to lie here and wear myself out with sus- 
pense, is better than to be watchful of those who 
need watching more than I, and whom I must 
protect. What is the news V* 

"Well, it does not concern you materially, 
and you may as well know the worst, as guess 
yourself into a fever," said Redbridge, in as 
peevish a manner as Clement had previously ex- 
hibited. "Lord Pounie fell off the cliff last 
night." 

" Is he dead I" asked Clement. 

" Yes." 

" It was a quick and sudden fall from life," 
said Clement, thoughtfully. " How did it 
occur ?" 

The little that was known in Charrington of 
the accident the barrister told Clement, who lay 
and listened patiently. The great blow which 
had fallen on the house of Coedstown had dis- 
arranged many plans, even Mr. Redbridge's 
amongst the number. Lady Pounie had been 
naturally overcome, and Fanny Redbridge had 
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postponed her departure — there was trouble at 
Ingleness, and the warm little heart of the bar- 
rister's niece could not fly from it in selfish 
haste. 

" And Matthew f " asked Clement, his thoughts 
reverting to his brother. 

" The telegram I received does not mention 
him." 

" No matter. I shall see him soon enough.'* 

" But, my dear fellow, you will not insist 
upon leaving the hospital I" cried Mr. Redbridge. 
** Consider the consequences." 

" All right. F]l consider them. You return 
to Ingleness to-day ?" 

« Yes." 

" Is Matthew aware of my accident ?" 

" Not yet." 

*' Break the news to him, Mr. Redbridge, as 
lightly as you can, and — if you reach Ingleness 
before me," he added, after a pause. 

Mr. Redbridge tried to read Clement Quail's 
thoughts, and failed. He went away in doubt. 
He bade him farewell in doubt. He said that 
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he should look in to-morrow, to see how he was, 
and perhaps bring Matthew with him ; and Cle- 
ment thanked him in so'' dry a tone that his 
doubts increased with every step he took away 
from him. 

Mr. Redbridge informed Doctor Markinson of 
what he had done — ^how Clement Quail had in- 
sisted upon knowing all the truth, and how he 
had thought it better, under the circumstances, 
to tell him. 

The consulting physician shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

" I hardly expected him to mind me ; but 1 
thought that you would," he said. 

" He believed that his brother was dead." 

" You should have simply told him that he 
was not." 

" I think that I have acted for the best," said 
Mr. Redbridge. 

" Yes ; but you don't know what is best, and 
I do," replied the doctor. " That young man 
is one of the most pig-headed fellows I have 
ever had to look after." 
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" Of what are you afraid I" 

" Brain-fever." 

" Oh, the devil 1" said Redbridge, in dismay. 

The barrister repaired to his hotel, and thence 
to the railway-station in due course. He was 
taking his ticket for Kirkford, the station near- 
est to Ingleness, when Clement Quail touched 
his arm. 

" Great heaven ! have you ventured out ? " 
cried Mr. Redbridge. 

"To be sure," was the reply. "I should 
have died, if I had stopped. I can't do worse 
than that by departing." 

Mr. Redbridge did not answer. He glanced 
from the arm in its splints to the pale, firm 
face of the young man at his side, and was 
sorry that Clement had defied all advice. 

"Get me a third class, single, please," 
said Clement, passing some money into his 
hand. 

Mr. Redbridge took it mechanically, and stared 
after our hero, who walked slowly, but upright- 
ly, towards the platform. 
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Mr. Redbridge took two first-class tickets, 
and then hastened after Clement, whom he 
found already in a third-class compartment, 
containing two bricklayers and an Irish reaper. 

" You'll be more comfortable in the next car- 
riage, Clement," he said. 

" The next is a first class." 

"Yes, I know that. Come out — there's a 
good fellow." 

"No; thank you. I shall not move any 
more." 

Clement saw the ruse, and resisted the pa- 
tronage. Yes ; he was an obstinate man, 
thought Mr. Redbridge, who got into the third- 
class compartment after him, and nearly sat 
down on the reaping-hook. 

" This will not suit you," said Clement, drily. 

" Yes, it will. I don't mind — and I shan't 
leave you." 

" You are very kind ; but I hardly think that 
I want taking care of. How awfully hot it is 
to-day, Mr. Redbridge 1" 

" I fancy it's rather chilly, myself." 
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" Then the heat is in me, shrivelling up my 
head and my heart." 

" You don't feel any worse I" asked the bar- 
rister, with real solicitude. 

"No — oh, no," replied Clement, closing his 
eyes. " But don't talk. Ask those fellows not 
to talk." 

*' Clement Quail," said Mr. Redbridge, " 1 wish 
that you would go back. It's not too late." 

" Go back I" said Clement, with a derisive 
laugh. " I never turned back in my life. What 
I made up my mind to do, that I always did, at 
any cost or risk. Hence my luck," he added, 
bitterly. 

" Will you come into the next carriage I" 

" I can't aflFord it." 

" But I have paid " 

" Yes, I know. And I cannot endure that. 
Curse your patronage, Redbridge I" Clement 
added, with a new fierceness. 

" Quail, it is not patronage 1 You pain me ! 
You do me an injustice I You, who saved my 
life yesterday 1" cried the barrister. 
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Clement regarded him dreamily, like a man 
trying to recollect what he had said last, and to 
whom he had said it. He remembered suddenly. 

" Don't mind me, please," he replied. " Fm 
not myself yet. The fresh air will bring me 
round, I daresay. Let me be till then, old 
friend." 

He stretched, out his right hand, which Red- 
bridge took and shook within his own. 

" My dear Quail, this is all my fault. Why 
did you leave the hospital I" he cried. 

" To take care of Mat. He's more of a baby 
than I am," Clement replied, with a faint smile. 

The engine gave out its shrill whistle, and as 
the train moved on, Clement appeared or feign- 
ed to sleep. He did not open his eyes through- 
out the journey ; and, when they were at the 
Kirkford station, Mr. Redbridge touched him 
gently. 

"All right. I'm not asleep," said Clement, 
without moving. 

" This is Kirkford, near Ingleness," said the 
barrister, in his ear. 
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The last name aroused him, and Clement 
rose, and descended to the platform, clutching 
at the aifm of him who had assisted him to 
alight. 

There was a fly waiting for hire at the sta- 
tion, and Redbridge hailed it as a reprieve from 
a painful situation ; biit here again the stub- 
bornness of Clement Quail seemed asserting itself 
once more to balk him. 

'* I will walk," said Clement, doggedly. 

^' In the sun, and weak as you are ! It's 
madness !" 

" I would rather walk." 

" But Mat may be ill, or terribly anxious about 
you," said the artful barrister, who began to 
understand his companion at last. 

The suggestion was a success. Clement 
Quail suflfered himself to be assisted into the fly. 
which moved on slowly in the direction of Mat's 
home. To this day, he remembers nothing more 
of the journey but Bedbridge's red face loom- 
ing from a sea of mist, which flickered and 
grew dense, and left him only two big grey 
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eyes in full glare at him. Of Ingleness, and his 
brother Matthew, and the house of mourning, 
and those grieving therein, all is a blank. The 
scene had changed, and^ the world had rolled 
on with him many weeks, and brought changes 
to him and his, and those for whom he cared, 
before he was Clement Quail again. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PULLING THROUGH. 



npHE man whom we left very ill at Kirkford 
^ railway-station came back to himself one 
early morning in the Autumn. He had slept long 
and peacefully throughout the night, and his 
watchers had stolen away to tell the good news 
of his unbroken rest, and to argue much of hope 
from it, when he opened his eyes and wondered 
where he was. He had had of late many horrid 
dreams — there had been long, long days and 
nights of dreaming, and of much noise and con- 
fusion, from which no consciousness of passing 
things had evolved — and now he had stepped 
back to a saner, cooler world, and lay in his 
bed endeavouring to master the position^ and 
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go back to the time when he was Clement Quail 
last. 

Let him try to fix his locality, in the first 
place. Where was he I Not in his bedroom of 
the Lobster Inn, with the sound of the sea break- 
ing on the shore with its grand, incessant mourn- 
fulness ; not in the accident-ward of the Char- 
rington hospital ; not in his dusty lodgings in 
London ; and yet in a room that was strangely 
familiar to him, even to its pattern on the 
walls. The furniture was old-fashioned, the 
window was latticed, and split into many 
diamond panes; and there was a grape-vine 
growing without, whose leaves and purple fruit 
hung about the window, and reminded him of 
past temptations. 

Still he could not exactly call to mind where 
he was ; and, finding his head ache a little with 
the effort, he put his right hand up to it. 

Confound it, and everybody, and all the ro- 
mance and mystery about him 1 Some fool had 
shaved his head, and not left him one single 
hair to swear by 1 Of all the liberties taken with 
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a man in his Bleep, this was the grossest ! To 
leave him with a head like a bladder of lard, and 
set a black silk skull-cap on his pillow, by way 
of ironical suggestion to cover his baldness, 
when he felt ashamed of itl He had been ill. 
He had certainly been very ill. Oh I This last 
exclamation arose from his forgetfulness of his 
left arm, which was still bound up and useless. 
He had moved it carelessly, and given himself 
much unnecessary pain : but the movement and 
the pain refreshed his memory vastly. He re- 
collected the riot at Charrington, his accident, 
his determination to leave the hospital, and his 
meeting Mr. Redbridge at the railway-station, 
very clearly; he knew that Lord Pounie had 
died from his fall off the cliflT, and that he was 
hurrying to Ingleness, lest the excitement should 
prove too much for his brother. All the facts 
came back to the verge of his sudden collapse ; 
but where he was, and who was with him, juid 
what had followed, and how much of time had 
gone by and left him lying a helpless log there, 
he could not fathom yet a while. 

VOL. III. H 
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He would not excite himself mmeoessarily. 
He would rest content until some one came in 
with the information for which he was solicit- 
ous. 

That some one came in at last. He heard the 
handle of the door turn softly, and a light and 
almost noiseless footfall upon the carpet of his 
room. There was no rustling of a dress. His 
nurse, whoever it was, wore a soft woollen fabric 
which did not irritate his nerves. He should 
be glad when she passed the heavy curtains of 
his bed, and came before him into the full front, 
where he could recognize her. 

She stepped forwards, as he had wished, and 
looked at him long and wistfully and curiously ; 
and he could imagine that he had not awakened 
yet, and that this was a part of a new dream in- 
to which he had drifted. 

"Fanny," he said, in a low tone of sm-prise. 
" Fanny Redbridge I" 

It was the barrister's niece, who, surprised in 
her turn, went towards him, and looked down 
upon him with tear-swimming eyes. 
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"Do you really know me, Clement f 

" Know you, yes. Where am 1 1" 

She did not answer him. Her little white 
hands went up suddenly before her face, and hid 
it away from the sick man. She had been be- 
trayed into tears which she did not want him to 
see — ^tears of joy and of gratitude that he was 
back to his old world. But he caught two words 
that had escaped from her full heart to her lips ; 
and they were, " Thank God 1" 

They, thrilled him, and seemed to render him 
grateful, too, for he whispered, faintly, " Thank 
God r' as if in prayerful echo. 

She was sitting in the chair at his bedside the 
instant afterwards. 

" You must not speak yet, or ask too many 
questions, or be anything but obedient to your 
nurse," said Fanny. " If you understand me, 
nod your head." 

He nodded his head, and then asked, sudden- 
ly, who had shaved it. 

" Hush ! You have been very ill. We have 
been despairing of your life. You must not 

h2 
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mind it. That has been done to help towards 
your recovery .** 

** Cool 1" muttered Clement. 

Fanny Bedbridge put his silk skull-cap on im- 
mediately; but he meant that it was a cool 
proceeding to take his hair oSj and not that he 
feh cool and wanted his cap on. 

^' Don't ask me any more questions, Clement ; 
but wait till the doctor comes and gives us in- 
steuctions how to act. Oh I I may be doing 
harm already 1" said Fanny, rising with alacrity. 

**But '' 

^^ Please don't ask me anything more !" said 
Fanny, imploringly. " Do lie still, and try to 
get better. Only for an hour or two." 

" Where's Mat I Where's Hesbie ? Where 
am 1? Whose house is this?" cried Clement, 
his questions coming out with a rush ; but 
Fanny Redbridge had run from the room before 
he could finish them. 

She had hastened at once to the doctor for 
her instructions, and he was left to ruminate 
again upon his strange position. 



1 
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He remembered where he was, after Fanny- 
had left him, and the consciousness of his 
whereabouts became a new perplexity. 

He was in the farmhouse of his uncle Grace 
— or that which had been his uncle's farmhouse 
before all the changes had occurred. An odd, 
strange fact ; but there he was. He had slept in 
this room when a boy, when his uncle was tak- 
ing care of him and Mat, in the holidays from 
school. It was the room where Matthew had 
told him of his hopeless love for Hesbie, on the 
night that Hesbie had confessed her love had 
gone from him. He could almost fancy that it 
had been a wild dream from that night, and 
that Uncle Grace would come in directly, or his 
brother Mat, to laugh at him for lying there so 
late, only his arm was broken, and his head was 
wToimd and bare and shiny, and had two deep 
scars on it. Hang it 1 They might have left 
him a little stubble, at least. 

Presently Fanny Redbridge returned, with 
something for him in the way of nourishment. 

"You are not to speak any more to-day. 
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Will you try, for aU our sakes— for your own I" 
she said. " To-morrow you will be strong 
enough to hear the news, and to talk to us. 
But to-day you must be patient." 

« Yes— but " 

"Pray don't," and a soft little hand was 
pressed over his mouth for an instant. " We 
wish so very much to see you well again." 

He felt disposed to be obedient, for he knew 
how weak he was, and did not care about a re- 
lapse. He was sure that he was not quite out 
of danger. As the day wore on, he became 
more conscious of his weak and childlike condi- 
tion, and less curious about his surroundings. 
He was inclined to take everything for granted, 
and not perplex himself as to his position and 
his friends, as in the early stage of his return 
from fever. He would wait patiently till to- 
morrow, and follow out the instructions of 
Fanny Bedbridge, and so get strong and well 
the sooner for his obedience to orders. He 
should like to feel strong and well again, if only 
for the novelty's sake. He slept again for 
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hours, and woke up clear and bright, and some- 
what disposed for conversation ; but he remem- 
bered his nurse's injunctions, and was silent. 

Two doctors were in the room when he 
awoke, and, though he was surprised to find in 
one of them the big-whiskered principal of 
Charrington Hospital, he only gave a faint nod 
of recognition, and asked no questions. 

^^ Tou\ have a good constitution, and it has 
pulled you through," the doctor said. " You'll 
do now, if you keep quiet, and are not obsti- 
nate." 
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CHAPTER II. 



ALL THE NEWS. 



CLEMENT QUAIL remained in a quiet state 
till the following day. He had another 
good night's rest, and he woke np better and 
stronger. This was convalescence, surely, now 
that it had come to strong broths in big basins. 

" I am to talk to-day, then, Fanny I" he said, 
to his nurse. 

" Yes, a Kttle." 

Somehow he had dropped the **Miss Bed- 
bridge" style of address. He could not call 
the woman who had nursed him through his 
fever by a cold and formal title. Why she had 
nursed him he should know presently. It was 
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kind of her — it was like Fanny Bedbridge — and 
he was very grateful. 

His next question was not an elegant one, 
but it was to the purpose. 

" Where's everbody f ' 

It was a question difficult to answer, for it 
embraced so much ; and there would be weak 
points in the reply, which would lead to further 
questioning. 

Fanny hesitated how to begin. 

" Where's Matt" he asked, as if the general 
style of his first question had suggested itself 
as a trifle too comprehensive. ^^ Tell me of the 
old boy first. What has he been doing all 
this time without met" 

** I am going to tell you everything from the 
beginning," said Fanny, after a moment's 
pause;" but first, do you know where you 
aref 

" In the old farm," he replied. 

" But you do not know that your imcle Grace is 
downstairs ; that he has returned from Austra- 
lia, and the Earl has qiade the farm over to him 
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again. It wa4si yonr uncle's wish that yon should 
be bronght here, aement." 

*' I shall be glad to see him. Where's Aunt 
Grace f " 

** Aunt Grace died in Australia some months 
ego. 

" Poor woman 1 I am sorry." 

He was very weak still, for his lips began to 
quiver. Though he had never liked Aunt 
Grace, there were associations connected with 
her that rendered her passing away a matter of 
regret. 

" Ah 1 you are not strong enough to hear of 
a friend's loss," said Fanny, earnestly. " I wish 
I had not told you that." 

"Fm easily floored now," replied Clement. 
" How does the old man bear it?" 

« Well." 

" He bears everything well. I shall be glad 
to shake him by the hand again. And Mat- 
thew, h o ■" 

" I am going to tell you everything, to save 
your talking too much," said Fanny, interrupting 
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him. " Will you listen patiently to me t " 
He nodded his head, and then Fanny began 
her story. 

When Clement had been struck down by 
brain-fever, he had not been taken to Ingle- 
ness, but to West Atherby. Mr. Redbridge had 
thought there was trouble enough at Ingleness, 
and but little accommodation, and it was almost 
as easy to get to West Atherby as to the sea. 
At West Atherby he heard that Clement's uncle 
had returned, although the Earl of Coedstown, 

for reasons of his own, had not imparted the 
news to those whom it most chiefly concerned 

at Ingleness. He bad left it to time ; but time 

had been too quick for him. Hence Clement 

was taken to his uncle's house, and the news of 

his illness was forwarded to Ingleness, and 

brought all those who loved the man, or were 

interested in, him, to the scene wherein our 

story opened, and much of tragedy had its grim 

commencement. 

Fanny told him that it had been her lot to 

nurse him throughan illness of some seven weeks 
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— not to nurse him entirely, but to take the post 
in turns with one who he would be glad to 
hear was well, €uid who had watched him more 
earnestly and hopefully than she herself had 
done, though she had done her best in her own 
simple way, she trusted, 

"Thank you I" said Clement, gratefully. 
" And my second nurse is " 

He paused, and Fanny Redbridge filled in 
the name. 

« Hesbie." 

Clement was silent for some minutes, and the . 
fair-haired, pale-faced girl watched him furtively. 
The tears had risen to his eyes again, but she 
did not appear to notice them. 

** Where is she now?" Clement inquired, at 
last. 

"Downstairs with her father," Fanny replied. 
** She is not quite so strong as she has been — 
the awful catastrophe of that night, following 
quickly upon much trouble, has unnerved her 
very much ; but of late days she has taken her 
share of watching with me, at any risk to her 
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own health* Ton would be glad to see her, 
perhaps ?" 

" Yes," Clementanswered ; *• I should like to 
see her." 

Fanny rose, but he stopped her. 

"Presently, I mean," he said; "when you 
have told me all the story in your own way — 
which is the way I like best." 

She looked quickly towards him, and colour- 
ed faintly ; but it did not strike him that he had 
^begun paying compliments, and it was a truth 
which he had no wish to conceal. He did like 
her way best of all the ways of women— at that 
moment — she was less excitable, less demon- 
strative, less " stagy," should he say, than his 
cousin Hesbie. Hesbie was an impulsive young 
woman, and Fanny Bedbridge was matter-of- 
fact and commonplace. No, not commonplace, 
but a gentle and sensible girl, who could tell a 

4 

story, or enter into an explanation, without un- 
stringing the nerves of her listener. He liked her 
voice, too, so fresh and crisp and pleasant, and 
unlike any other voice which he had ever heard. 
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She continued her story, and until she had 
completed it in her own way he did not inter- 
rupt her. It was remarkable what a little there 
was concerning his brother Matthew in that 
narrative ; he noticed it, and thought that she 
was biding her time to tell him all about Mat 
at the end, and he was quite right in his con- 
jecture. 

He heard all the news. Lord Pounie was 
buried in the great vault at West Atherby, and 
the Countess of Coedstown, his mother, had been 
taken away, hopelessly mad, to a private asy- 
lum. There had been many changes whilst he 
had been fighting for his life on Uncle Grace's 
farm. 

*' It is like waking to a new world," he said 
to Fanny Redbridge, when she had concluded. 

" To a new world marred by no mystery, 
and opening out for you much happiness and 
prosperity in due course, I think." 

" Why much happiness and prosperity f " he 
asked. ** I don't see that." 

*^ I think I see both in the ftiture," she said. 
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looking down ; ^^ not at once, but beyond the 
shadows which are about your present Kfe, Cle- 
ment. And I think, too, that you deserve all." 

** Is this a riddle which I am to guess atf 

"If you like," said Fanny, regarding him 
again with a smile. "I cannot explain — 1 
must leave that to others better qualified for 
the task. I only know that there is much talk 
of bright days." 

" To whom will you leave the explanation, 
then r 

" Perhaps to my father, " Fanny replied, 
"when he returns from a special mission with 
which he has been entrusted^-or to the Earl 
of Coedstown, or your uncle, or your cousin 
Hesbie." 

There was a different intonation as she men- 
tioned the last name, and he, with his faculty of 
observation gathering strength with himself, 
was quick to see it. Was he more reticent 
than of old, that he spoke not of a new, strange, 
and bewildering thought which seemed of 
greater importance than anything the Earl, the 
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barrister^ the farmer, or the farmer's daughter 
could have told him f 

" But you don't mention Mat," he said sud- 
denly. " What concerns my happiness must 
inevitably influence his. Why do you keep his 
name in the background, Fanny I and why is he 
the last to wish me a welcome back to conva- 
lescence!" 

" I will tell you all about him now." 

Yes, it was a wonderfully sympathetic voice, 
with a story in itself. The change in its tone 
and its expression made his heart sink. 

" Fanny, he's dead !" he cried. 

" No, no— he is not dead," Fanny Redbridge 
hastened to explain. '^ It is not so bad as that, 
thank heaven 1" 

" Thank heaven too," murmured Clement. 

" But he is like yourself — an invalid." 

** 111— very ill 1" cried Qement. 

" Yes, very ill ; but with so strong a hope of 
his ultimate recovery that I have now the 
courage to tell you of it. We have been waiting 
for good news, and it came this morning on the 
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wires to us. Your brother Matthew changed for 
the better yesterday, almost at the same hour 
as yourself, as if— as if God were saving you 
for one another. 

" Where is he?" murmured Clement. 

** He left for Germany three weeks since — left 
in great haste, and after receiving a message 
from abroad," Fanny continued ; " left you re- 
luctantly and fearfully, thinking of you rather 
than of himseli^ and only reconciled to going by 
the doctor's assurance that you were in no im- 
mediate danger, and that he might be able to 
return before the week was out. But he had 
overtaxed his strength of mind for mouths past 
— some think for years past ; and in Berlin he 
broke completely down." 

" Poor Mat 1" 

" But the last news is good news, Clement. 
He is better — pray remember that." 

" Who is with him ? Have they left him 
alone all this while? " 

'* Hannah Bennett is at Berlin nursing him. 
When she heard the news of his illness, she dis- 

voL. m. I 
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appeared, and presently she wrote to us from 
Germany. He will have no one else, he says, 
for he can have no better nurse." 

" There are one or two true women left in the 
world yet," said Clement, almost in his old dry 
tone of voice ; '* and I have an idea, Fanny, that 
you are one of them." 

" I hope that I am not untrue in any way." 

" You have been a good friend to me. Heaven 
bless you, Fanny I May I kiss you in my gra- 
titude!" 

She hesitated for an instant, then leaned 
forwards suddenly, and let him kiss her on the 
cheek, at the same moment as the door opened 
softly, and Hesbie, Viscountess Pounie, looked 
in upon them in her dark robes of mourning. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE WIDOW. 



CLEMENT QUAIL and Fanny Redbridge did 
not betray any great embarrassment at 
the sudden entry of Lady Pounie into the 
room. They had nothing to disguise, and no 
witness of whom they were afraid. It was Hes- 
bie Pounie who experienced embarrassment, 
even a sudden and acute stab at her heart, as 
she paused on the threshold and gazed at them. 
She would not have cared to own that there 
was any reason for that pain,' that rush of 
colour to her cheeks, that heart-sinking which 
followed the stab — what mattered it to her 
whom the sick man kissed, or for what reason he 
kissed her ? The time had gone by to think of 

I 2 
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him, and in her widowhood — in her release from 
much of bondage and cruelty — there was no 
hope for her, even if she had still loved Clement 
Quail. It was a momentary spasm, born of a 
momentary surprise — that was all I She passed 
into the room, quietly and gravely enough. 

"Ahl Cousin Hesbie," he said, holding out 
his hand to her, " I did not think that our next 
meeting was to be like this." 

"It is a happy meeting now, for you are 
better." ^ 

" Fanny has told me all," said Clement ; " but 
the times do not seem very happy, even at pre- 
sent. They are full of much suspense." 

" We are not living for the present, but the 
future," Hesbie answered. 

It was the same allusion to the future upon 
which Fanny Redbridge had already commented. 
She spoke of hope to him, as Fanny had spoken 
hitherto of .happiness and prosperity, both wo- 
men looking beyond the shadows at a bright- 
ness which he could not see. It was strange, 
but he was not curious enough to seek for a 
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solution of their prophecy — Mat's illness had 
depressed him, and he could not think of any- 
thing else. Poor Mat, if he could only be with 
him — if he were only well enough to leave Eng- 
land and see him — ^if there were to be another 
relapse, and Matthew, before he could be reach- 
ed, to pass away from his strange, mournfill 
life without another word 1 

The rest of the day Clement was not well, 
and there were fears that the news had been 
broken too soon to him whom it concerned. But 
it was impossible to hold back the truth from one 
so anxious as Clement had been concerning his 
brother Matthew, and Fanny Redbridge had 
done her best under the circumstances. After 
all, the truth had been faced, and Clement had 
borne up bravely for one so weak as he was. 
Matthew was getting better, and Clement had 
only to get well along with him, and end the 
story happily. That was what everybody 
thought, except Clement Quail himself. Why 
they were all sanguine of this result, we shall 
learn presently for ourselves. 
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Hesbie and Fanny did not remain long with 
Clement, to weary him with their sympathy. 
The greeting between the cousins having been 
exchanged, and the incidents of the grim past 
carefiiUy kept back, so far as they affected Lady 
Pounie, both^oung women stole away, to leave 
Clement to himself, and to the chance of rest 
which might follow the fatigue and excitement of 
the day. They rejoined Uncle Grace in his farm- 
parlour, a rosy-cheeked, hard-faced, iron-grey 
man, whom time had not changed in any de- 
gree for the worse since we met him last in the 
same room. He had lost money in Australia, 
' he had buried his wife there, he had not been 
happy out of England and away from his kin- 
dred ; but he had borne up well, and worn well 
notwithstanding. He was glad to return to 
England, and pleased to find that the farm was 
vacant, and the Earl disposed to let him have 
it back on easy terms ; but he no more betrayed 
by his countenance his pleasure than his grief. 
He was more than glad that Hesbie had shown 
her love for him, and her interest in her cousin 
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Clement, by leaving Atherby Court, and con- 
stituting the old place her home, as if still 
the farmer's daughter; but no one knew that 
he felt Hesbie's presence as a great joy and 
comfort to him. 

" I'm thinking that you girls have been try- 
ing to talk Clem back into his fever," he said 
bluntly, as they came into the room. 

" We have been allowed to talk to him to- 
day," said HeBbie. 

" Ay, in reason ; but I'm shot if there has 
been much reason in you," replied the farmer, 
drily. "I suppose you have told him every- 
thing?" 

** Yes — everything," said Fanny ; '* and he 
has received the news of Matthew's illness 
bravely. You will see him presently, Mr. 
Grace?" 

"I think he has seen enough people to- 
day," the farmer answered, bluntly; but an 
hour or two afterwards he was in Clement's 
room, talking to the patient in his own 
way, and yet in a way that did the invalid 
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some good, though it set him thinking pre- 
sently. 

His most memorable words were these : 
" You must get well soon, Clem, for we can't 
afford to lose you. Mat is not a bad fellow in 
his way, but you were always the son to me, 

lad. I hope ^" 

He paused, and Clement said, calmly : 
** Well, uncle, what do you hope ?'* 
*• That you'll be like the son again, and for 
good, too. Why not T" 

Clement did not flinch from the steady grey 
eyes looking at him and through him, and be- 
traying, perhaps, too clearly the thought that 
was at the heart of their owner. 

** Yes, always like the son to you, uncle ; I 
hardly knew a father of my own, and you took 
his place very early in my life. What was he 
liket" Clement added, with a sudden quick- 
ness. 

" I never saw him — it was a runaway match," 
said Uncle Grace. 

" Was he — was my mother ^" 
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Then Clement paused, and pulled his black 
silk skull-cap over his brows. 

" Here's the old cruize coming back 1" cried 
Clem, sharply, "No — it will not do. I'm a 
red republican ; h bas lea aristocratea /" 

" Hallo ! — ^here, stop that game. The sooner 
you shut your eyes the better, Clem," said the 
farmer, rising with alacrity. 

He hurried down to warn his daughter and 
Fanny Bedbridge that his nephew's brain had 
given way again beneath the excitement of in- 
cessant talk, and that he was " ba-a-ing " like a 
sheep. The two women stole upstairs together 
to find him sleeping peacefully, and they re- 
turned to the farm-parlour to rejoice over his 
chance of life. 

"Yes — the worst is over. He will recover," 
said Hesbie, thoughtfully. 

" If he were to die, what would you do ? " 
Fanny asked, quietly. 

It was a leading question, at which Lady Pou- 
nie shrank. She had almost forgotten her wild 
revelation at Ingleness, and the confession of 
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her love for Clement Quail. She could talk of 
Clement better in old times, though in old 
times there was something like guilt in the 
acknowledgment. Her husband was living 
when her impulse had led her to constitute 
Fanny Redbridge her confidante. It had been a 
revelation which had sprung from a giief-stricken 
woman, and she was less inclined now, nay, she 
was almost averse to talk of her old lover to 
her companion. Still she answered Fanny's 
question. 

" If he were to die, I should mourn for one of 
the best, most unselfish of men," she answered. 

" It is early times to speak of him and you," 
said Fanny ; " but I think the romance will end 
as it should do." 

Hesbie was some time in replying ; but she 
said at last, with feigned composure : 

" We have outlived romance, I hope. This is 
the sober reality, in which vain dreaming exists 
not." 

" What do you mean by vain dreaming!" con- 
tinued the pitiless young querist. 
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Again the fair widow hesitated in her reply, as 
if some instinct in her breast had led her to 
distrust the new friend. But they were alone, 
and there was no escape. By an effort which 
was not unperceived, Lady Pounie spoke out 
boldly : 

" It would be vain dreaming for me to think 
of my cousin, as I have once thought of him," 
said Hesbie ; " it is not likely that he would ask 
me to be his wife, or that I — that I would ac- 
cept him, under any circumstances. Marriage 
has been to me a bitter mockery, and 1 have not 
yet realized what freedom is. I have learned 
content, thank God I Do not seek to disturb 
it, now that I have outlived all a girl's foolish 
thoughts." 

" You have not outlived the remembrance of 
his brother Matthew's last words before he went 
to Germany — of all that Matthew Quail told you, 
and of all you whispered back to him," said 
Fanny. 

" Oh, pray, cease !" cried Hesbie, now implor- 
ingly. " His brother Matthew is a dreamer, and 
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we spoke of that which can never be. He went 
away, poor fellow, thinking that he might not 
return ; and if I promised to make Clement 
Quail's life happy to the end, should he think 
that it lay in my power to do so, I was but 
lightening a heai-t that knew nothing of the 
truth." 

" What truth do you mean I" 

" That Clement loves me no longer — has no 
right to love me, and will have no thought con- 
cerning me again. I don't ask for his affection 
— I don't deserve it, or wish it 1" she cried, with 
a strange fretfulness that betrayed her — which 
she knew betrayed her, and was the more vexed 
at in consequence. 

" Hesbie," said Fanny, so calmly, and yet so 
kindly in her ears, that the widow's heart open- 
ed once more in love and confidence towards 
the speaker, " I think you wish it, for all this 
protest, and I believe that that wish will come 
true. It seems natural and right, and I hope 
that it may." 

*♦ You do 1" said Hesbie, in a low, soft voice. 
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" You would both be very happy." 

" Heaven knows. I hardly believe in happi- 
ness now," said Hesbie, in reply; "but what 
makes you think — has he " 

"He has said nothing to me — that is not 
likely," answered FgLQuy ; " but I know what a 
true heart is his, and how it does not cast from 
it anything or any one that has ever held a 
place therein. And you have held the foremost 
place." 

" Ah, once 1" said Hesbie, with a little sigh. 

" And will again, as he steps back to health, 
and finds you here, as in the dear old times, 
which were, after all, the happiest for you both," 
said Fanny. 

"Why did you not learn to love Clement 
Quail for yourself?" asked Hesbie, with a sudden- 
ness that might have taken a stronger woman 
than Miss Redbridge off her guard. But perhaps 
Fanuj had been always prepared for this ques- 
tion. 

It was a merry, unforced, unaffected laugh 
that followed the question. 
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•* Because he never learned to love my plain 
little self, I suppose," she said, lightly ; " other- 
wise, who could tell what might have happened 
to me I I knew that I was cut out for a prim 
old maid, from the beginning, and hence 
thoughts of love and marriage did not get into 
my head to bewilder it. I dare say I should 
have loved him, if he had been head over ears in 
love with me — women generally pity the floun- 
derers I But knowing his secret, I was content 
to like him, as I should have liked a dear, big, 
good-tempered brother, had I had one." 

Was this true I Would Fanny Redbridge have 
told an untruth willingly? Was she deceiving 
herself as well as Hesbie Pounie? There is no 
reading a woman's heart line by line ; it is an 
illegible scroll, and crossed and re-crossed like 
her letters. She would not have willingly at- 
tempted to deceive Lady Pounie, but she had 
never deliberately attempted to read that scroll 
which her own life and life's-feelings had writ- 
ten, and which she alone could have deciphered. 
She was a strong-minded young person, with 
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faith in herself, and she saw no good, perhaps 
much harm, in too close an analysis, She was 
not actuated by the feelings of a coward, who 
shuts his eyes and walks on blindly, trusting to 
chance or to other folk's dulness ; it was rather 
the strong resolve to believe in herself and in 
the indifference towards her of the whole world 
besides, trusting in her pride to keep her strong 
to the end. 

The woman weeping and praying in her own 
room at a later hour of the night was unlike the 
quiet Fanny Redbridge of our story. But then 
women have many matters to weep and pray 
over. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FROM BERLIN. 



/^LEMENT was strong enough to quit his bed 
^ a few days after this ; at the end of a week, 
when he had sat up in his room, he was allowed 
leave and license by his doctor to get into the 
fresh air. 

Doctor Markinson, who had come every day 
from Charrington by train to see him — at Mr. 
Redbridge's especial request, our hero learned 
some time afterwards — ^kept a tight hand upon 
Clement's roving propensities, and reminded 
him how a flagrant disobedience to orders had 
brought about the present state of things ; he 
even jested with him concerning his obstinacy. 
Clement smiled very little at the physician's 
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remarks ; never in all his life had he felt so com- 
pletly alone as at that period, or beset by so 
much anxiety. And yet the news from Berlin 
was that Mat was gathering strength, and would 
be soon back in West Atherby. 

As Clement became stronger, he grew more 
restless, after his own old fashion. The still 
life of West Atherby was not to his taste, and 
it was the excitement of the world in which 
he was always at home. Was it the longing 
to be gone that was stealing over him by de- 
grees ? It was a matter of doubt ; for he never 
talked of the great city which he loved, and 
wherein he had spent years of his life, and a 
superficial mind might in observing him have 
fancied that he had settled down for good. It 
was only those sharp-eyed women about him 
who knew that his mind was unsettled — that he 
brooded long and deeply upon matters at which 
they could only guess, and that he shared not 
his confidence with any of them. They won- 
dered very often of what he was thinking ; they 
would have been both very glad to know. 

VOL. III. K 
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There were times when he seemed almost to 
shun the company of his cousin Hesbie and Miss 
Bedbridge, and they whispered together their 
fear tiiat, in his brother Matthew's absence, he 
had assumed a portion of that brother's reti- 
cence and gloom. He had one companion 
whom he never shunned, and whom he was 
always glad to see, and that was his cousin's 
little child. When he walked for the first 
time in the home-close, the child went with 
him, laughing and prattling at his side. Did 
he remember that in that fair green spot the 
child's mother had first promised to marry him 
— and told him four years afterwards that she 
was going to break her promise ? Probably ; 
for he was intensely thoughtful, and answered 
little Hesbie'fl questions very much at random. 

He was curious concerning the mother, too, 
and at a later stage of that first walk together 
had the meanness — for it was decidedly mean 
— to cross-question the child concerning her. 

*'Why is not mamma at Atherby Court, 
Tabby I" was one of his questions. 
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It was generally Tabby between them now. 

" She's with Grandpapa Grace, because you're 
ill." 

" To take care of me, eh ?" 

" Yes." 

" But I have Miss Redbridge to take care of 
me too. That's one too many, Tabby ."^ 

Little Hesbie looked up into his face thought- 
fully. She hardly understood him, and after a 
few minutes' consideration she said frankly, if 
ungrammatically — 

" Which does you like best 1" 

Clement tugged his skull-cap over his brows, 
and did not answer, till the question was put to 
him again with all a child's aggravating per- 
tinacity. 

" Which one do I like best ?" he said, at last, 
once more repeating the question to gain time. 
" Why, which do you think, Hesbie ?" 

" Oh, mamma I" replied Hesbie, confidently ; 
"because she likes you best — because you're 
Cousin Clem, you know." 

k2 
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" I know/* echoed Clement ; " and so she likes 

« 

me best, then I Who told you so ?" 
. " Fanny did." 

" You asked Fanny that?" 

'* Yes." 

" My dear Tabby," said Clement, in protest, 
" you must not ask these extraordinary ques- 
tions. They embarrass people, put them out of 
temper, and all kinds of things. People don't 
like to say whom they like best, because the 
people they don't like get to hear of it, and 
then over goes the apple-cart." 

" Apple-cart I What apple-cart — where ?" 
oried little Hesbie, in amazement. 

" There, never mind. Suppose you answer 
me a question or two, for a change?" 

"Me tell you everything." 

" That's very kind of you," replied Clement. 
"Thankee. When will mamma go back to 
Atherby Court ?" 

" I don't know." 

" What is your grandpapa the Earl doing 
without her ? He was very fond of mamma ?" 
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" Grandpapa is away." 

" Away — where ?" 

" Me don't know," said Hesbie ; " but it's a 
long way off." 

"Gone at last, eh?" said Clement to himself. 
" Perhaps afraid of the questions that I may 
put to him presently, and with which I shall 
certainly astonish that old gentleman. Why 

not r 

He looked suddenly so fierce and angry that 
little Hesbie began to whimper, thinking that 
she had offended him; and in attempting to 
soothe the child he forgot the Earl of Coed- 
stown, and that old secret which had. brought 
about much misery. 

A few days after that he was strong enough 
to walk to Atherby Court. He went alone, and 
his cousin's little girl watched him over the 
farm-fence, and wondered why he would not 
take her with him. He could walk tolerably 
well now by the aid of a stick, and he carried 
his left arm in a sling at last, having got rid of 
those odious splints which had haunted him so 
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long* Everything was progressing ; be had 
passed his hand over his bead this morning, and 
discovered it bursting forth into stubble. He 
should look less like an idiot presently, be 
thought. 

Why be bad chosen Atherby Court for lus 
walk that morning, it would have been difficult 
for himself to answer; he bad intruded upon the 
estate only once since his manhood, but be 
went through the great gates, and along the 
avenue, as if the place belonged to him. He 
was in better spirits that day. Given a week's 
more health and strength, a proportionate ad- 
vance, day after day, as be had been advancing 
lately, and the doctor had told him that be 
would be strong enough to set forth in search 
of brother Matthew. He was not quite certain 
that be was too weak for the journey even now, 
though he was wondrously shaky at the knees. 
He had brooded of late days, it was evident — 
ill-health having given him much time to brood 
— for, as he rested in the park, under the 
shadows of the beech-trees, along with the 
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deer, he muttered — 
*' Is this ours ? will it ever be ours ?" 
He had not heard in detail of all that had 
happened at Ingleness on the night he was lying 
in Charrington Hospital, but he was certain that 
Lord Pounie's accident was connected with him- 
self and Matthew. Whether Fanny Redbridge 
or her cousin Hesbie knew more than they had 
told him was very doubtful — ignorance of the 
facts, or a desire to keep his mind at rest, 
might be the reason for their silence. To one 
woman, at least, it was not pleasant to talk of 
Ingleness. Part of his mission that morning 
was to meet with any servant of the place who 
could tell him something of the tragedy ; but 
the house was a blank, the shutters were closed 
before the windows, and the servants were pro- 
bably in the town-house of the Coedstowns, He 
had knocked and rung once at the entrance- 
doors, before strolling into the park, but he had 
received no answer to his summons. It was 
as well, perhaps, he thought, when the peace 
of the landscape appeared to bring a sense 
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of rest to him, as he lay there ruminating. 

Was there to be rest for the Quails ever again f 
He cpuld scarcely believe it, when there issued 
from the distant avenue a figure, which came on 
steadily towards him, across the park-land. His 
nerves were highly strung, and he was keenly 
alive to danger, for he sprung to his feet with 
his old agility, and went several steps to meet 
her who was advancing, as with a mission with 
which she had been entrusted. 

It was Hannah Bennett, who, he had been 
told, was in Berlin at his brother's side, and 
whom he hastened to meet ; but he had over- 
taxed his strength, and had to come suddenly 
to a foil stop from very weakness. 

** Shall I ever get well V he muttered to him- 
self almost despairingly. 

He waited for Hannah Bennett's approach. 
Hers was a grave, thoughtful fece, and his ner- 
vous fears saw thereon a deeper shadow than 
there was really upon it. 

" You bring me bad news — Matthew is dead !" 
he exclaimed. 
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" No ; he is living, and likely to live," was 
the quick answer, 

" Thank heaven for that !" cried Clement. 

He sat down to recover himself from his un- 
necessary alarm, and Hannah Bennett sat down 
a few paces from him, and began absently pull- 
ing up the blades of grass. 

"Well, girl, well, what is the news?" said 
Clement, impatiently. " How is Matthew ? why 
have you left him ?" 

" Why have I left him I" cried Hannah, pas- 
sionately, and in her impetuous tossing of the 
grass from her hands Clement became cogniz- 
ant that the old wild nature was still existent 
in her ; ^^ because he sends me from him ; because 
he pretends that he is strong enough to take care 
of himself." 

" But is he not ?" 

" I don't know — I can't say," was the half -sul- 
len answer; "the doctor should know best, I 
suppose." 

" And he is better ?" 

" Oh I thank God, yes 1" cried Hannah, in a 
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new burst of gratitude ; " he walks about his 
room ; he does not lie in bed, and talk of the in- 
jury that he has done you. How strange," she 
said, pausing suddenly, ^* that you and he should 
have been struck down together I Now, if both 
of you had died, would they have been glad or 
sorry ?" 

There was a meaning gesture of her hand, 
which seemed to indicate the stately mansion in 
the distance, and Clement said : 

** Would who have been glad I" 

'' The Earl — and his people." 

" What do you know of them ?" 

" I know that the Earl and Countess have 
been all their lives afraid of you ; and that fear 
and crime have driven one of them into a mad- 
house !" 

'• The Countess I" 

^ Yes." 

"Fear — ^but where is the crime, Hannah?*' 

''I think this letter will explain all," said 
Hannah, drawing a letter from her pocket, and 
tendering it to Clement. " Your brother sat up 
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late to write it. He was anxious that I should 
place it in your hands myself. It was part of 
an excuse to get me away, I dare say," said 
Hannah, with a passing fretfalness ; " but he 
wished me to rejoin Lady Pounie, and to give 
you this ; and his commands are law to me !" 

Clement regarded her very thoughtfully. 

" You would do anything for him ?" 

" Ay, willingly." 

" If he were being made the dupe of cunning 
men, you would do your best to foil them." 

" I should be glad to give up my life if it 
would any way advance his interest," said Han- 
nah, slowly and decisively. 

" I feel you are his friend now. Forgive me, 
Haimah, for once thinking you a spy," said Cle- 
ment. 

'^ I was a spy, but in his interest, not in theirs. 
I watched for him, and not for the Coedstowns. 
On that awful night at Ingleness, I told the 
young master, only a little while before he was 
murdered, that I had done with him and his 
service — that I was Matthew Quail's firiend, and 
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had never been his for one moment of my life." 

"Murdered? What do you mean by mur- 
dered, Hannah ?" asked Clement Quail, with new 
excitement. 

" You do not know V 

" No ; I do not know." 

'* Read your brother's letter first," said Han- 
nah. " He may tell you all in that." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE MEETING. 



CLEMENT QUAIL broke the seal, and read 
with attention the long letter which Mat- 
thew had written to him, and Hannah watched 
his face as he perused it. It was a strange 
epistle, but it contained hardly a word concern- 
ing the past, and regarded the future as it re- 
lated to the one for whom the letter had been 
written. Of him who wrote it there was but 
little mention; the writer was in the back- 
ground, and he had only given three lines to 
himself. They were these — 

" I am getting better, I think. I hope to be 
soon strong enough to join you, and hear all 
the good news that you will have to tell me." 
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What he should have to tell him, what Mat 
had grown eloquent concerning, and what, if the 
brother were to die before they met again, was to 
be considered as his last solemn wish, set Clement 
thinking very deeply, took him away from pre- 
sent company, and brought into the foreground 
many old regrets and ambitions, and that one 
romance in which he had indulged, and been 
for ever disappointed in. 

He recovered himself at last, and as he put 
the letter ioto the breast-pocket of his coat, 
there was a strange smile flickering on his lips. 
He became aware of Hannah Bennett's wonder- 
ing stare at him, and he said — 

" This letter says not a word of that terrible 
night, Hannah." 

" Not a word," said Hannah, quickly. " Then 
it is about my lady." 

" What makes you think that I" asked Cle- 
ment. 

"I have nursed him too long, and I have 
known his troubles too acutely, not to guess a 
great deal, sir I" 
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** Well, what have you guessed, Hannah ?" 

" That his wish is '' 

" Go on ; I don't mind in the least. I admire 
quick-witted women," said Clement. "Well, 
what is my brother's wish ?" 

** That you should marry Lady Pounie. He 
has dreamed of it, raved of it ; it has kept him 
back in health. When one night he thought 
that he was dying, he bade me tell you pre- 
sently all that, I daresay, he has written there." 

Clement stared before him very intently for a 
while, and Hannah watched him with curious 
interest. 

" My lady and you were once engaged to be 
married ?" Hannah ventured to remark. 

Clement started at the observation coming 
from Lady Pounie's maid ; but he answered — 

"Yes, we were uncommonly fond of each 
other once. Miss Bennett." 

There was a strange, dry intonation in his 
reply, and the girl said quickly — 

"You don't like her now, thent" 
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" On the contrary, I like her very much," Cle- 
ment hastened to add. 

" Then '' 

" Stop, Hannah I" said Clement, interrupting 
her. •* I have a habit of making up my own 
mind on most things, and to have it made up 
for me is very unpleasant." 

Hannah Bennett knew her place, though her 
impulse had carried her beyond it. 

" You will pardon my talking like this, as if 
I were your friend," she said, humbly ; " but you 
have led me on. You are his brother — you have 
asked my confidence." 

" Yes, his brother," repeated Gement, " and 
your friend, Hannah, should you need one." 

" Thank you," she murmured. 

"You have been kind to Mat. His gentle, 
tender-hearted, faithful nurse brings the letter 
to me, he says " 

"Does he sav that? God bless him I" cried 
Hannah, impetuously. "And yet, why — ^why 
does he want to get rid of me ?" 

" I think I have told you before that you are 
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too young to be his companion, Hannah. " 

" Yes — I see — ^I know," she muttered ; ** but I 
could serve him " 

" Better here," answered Clement ; " for here 
he is misunderstood, and has a battle to fight." 

"flow is that r 

" Tell me in what manner Lord Pounie met 
his death, seven or eight weeks ago." 

Hannah Bennett related all the details of 
that night of tragedy ; of the Countess's im- 
precations on her own head, and of her self-ac- 
ousation that she had killed her son instead of 
Matthew Quail. Hannah told the story of Lady 
Coedstown's mind utterly giving way before the 
morning, and when the whole terrible truth had 
been guessed at. 

Clement's brow gathered shadows as he 
listened, and when she had finished the grim 
narrative, he said : 

" These Coedstowns are dangerous. Where 
is the Earl r 

**^He was in Berlin last week." 

"Li Berlin — the Earl of Coedstownl" e3£- 
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claimed our hero. " How did you know this ?" 

" He called xrpon your brother." 

« Yes, yes I Well ?" 

" I was not in the room while they were to- 
gether, but I had to find writing materials for 
Matthew to sign a deed, which the Earl took 
away with him." 

« If this plotting and counterplotting has be- 
gun again, by heaven 1 1 take my share in it I" 
cried Clement, furiously. ** Hannah, it was your 
sister that first began the life of mystery for 
Matthew — who brought him news that he dis- 
believed too soon, and then that he put faith in, 
perhaps, too late. Have you never thought of 
how your mother's past connected him with the 
Coedstowns, and how it was their interest to 
keep my brother silent f Try to think ? " 

"I have not slept for thinking of it. For 
years I have watched for him and his interests, 
as I am watching still." 

"And what is your belief now, and since 
Lord Pounie's death!" 
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*' That that is Matthew Quail's home," said 
Hannah, once more pointing to the desolate 
mansion seen above the tree-tops. 

'* Hannah, you and I will work together to 
make it so," said Clement ; *' we will have no 
more usurpers." 

Their hands touched in solemn compact, be- 
fore they rose and went on together towards 
the avenue, and under the leafy elms, where the 
sunlight seldom found its way. He was weak 
still, and his excitement had mastered him some- 
what, for Hannah Bennett noticed that his steps 
began to falter. 

" Will you lean upOn my arm ?" she asked. 

" Thank you. It's hard that you should come 
from one sick monkey to another," he said, drily. 
** But I hope it will not be for long. They say, 
down at the farm, that the times are brighten- 

" I hope they axe," said Hannah, in reply. 
"Perhaps the wise people there know more 
than we do," he remarked, half-mournfuUy. 

l2 
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" But I wish that I had the strength to get to 
Berlin, for all that." 

" What would you do V 

"Face the Earl as well as Matthew, fling 
down the gauntlet — did you ever see a gauntlet, 
Hannah ? — at the feet of the old fellow, and as- 
tonish him with my defiance." 

" Ah, that would be useless I" said Hannah, 
shaking her head. 

" I have promised myself that pleasure the 
first time that it shall be our good or bad for- 
tune to meet. I " 

Hannah touched his arm. 

" See 1" she cried in her astonishment. 

Through the iron gates, at the end of the 
avenue, two men were passing from the sun- 
shine into the shadow of the elms — one feeble 
and wan, and leaning for support on the arm of 
another, as Clement leaned on the strong arm 
of his brother's nurse. 

" The Earl," he exclaimed, ** here, as I could 
wish I and with Mr. Redbridge 1" 

" You will do nothing rashly, Mr. Clement? 
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Pray remember that you are very weak, and that 
a relapse to you will kill your brother." 

" Freeing the property of all pretenders," he 
said, in his old, quiet manner. '* Trust me, 
Hannah, and — leave me." 

*' Leave you now ?" 

" Yes, it will be best. I shall find my way 
to the farm in good time. Tell the ladies I 
have met the Earl of Coedstown, and have 
stopped to have a little chat with him." 

She regarded him attentively, as a man 
whom it was difficult to understand still ; then 
she let his hand drop from her arm, and glided 
away from the avenue into the park-land 
again. 

"For Matthew's sake," she whispered, in 
earnest precaution, as she left him; and he 
echoed the injunction to himself; and, as if to 
give him courage. " Yes, for Matthew's sake," he 
said again. 

He gathered nerve as he proceeded on his 
way, lessening with every step the distance 
between him and the Earl of Coedstown. 
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They were to meet at last. It was destiny. 
He set his &ce hard and &st, as a man might 
do who knew that selfish ambition and cruel in- 
justice were on their way to meet him; and 
thus the two men approached each other once 
more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FACE TO FACE. 



CLEMENT QUAIL came on steadily and 
sternly towards the two men who had en- 
tered the avenue. It was the elder man who 
first became aware of his approach. 

" Someone is coming towards us, Redbridge," 
he said ; " who is it ?" 

Mr. Redbridge started, but he saw his advan- 
tage. 

" It is the man you wish to see," was the an- 
swer ; " it is Clement Quail." 

" My God I" said the Earl nervously ; " so sud- 
denly as this I" 

" Yes — ^it is strange." 

^' Life has been altogether strange with us, 
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Mr. Redbridge," murmured the Earl of Coeds- 
town, as if in feeble protest ; " but I would 
rather not meet him in haste. In the first mo- 
ments of my return, I am not equal to the inter- 
view. I — I — '^ with a perceptible shudder — 
** have been always afraid of that young man." 

" Tush I" cried the barrister ; " he is one of 
the best fellows in the world." 

** Ye — es, perhaps so," replied the Earl ; " but 
get me home — spare me a scene if you can. I 
am terribly weak. I — I have not quite made 
up my mind what to do." 

" What — ^not yet 1" cried Mr. Redbridge, with 
something like contempt on his broad face at 
the nobleman's vacillation. 

** Hush ; he's here." 

Clement Quail ,was within a few steps of them. 
They were silent till he was facing them ; then 
the barrister was the first to speak. 

" What, Clement I " cried Mr. Redbridge, 
cheerily. " I am very glad to find you on your 
legs again." 

He shook him so heartily by the hand that. 
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with Clement so weak as he was, th^re seemed 
a probability of injuring the one serviceable arm 
that was left to him. 

" Yes ; I am better," he answered. 

•* This is the Earl of Coedstown, whom you 
know already, I think !" 

" Too well," was the hard reply. 

There was no affectation of friendly greeting 
between the nobleman and Clement Quail ; and 
the nervous old man huddled more closely to 
the side of his companion. 

"Lord Coedstown, as you are aware, Cle- 
ment," said Mr. Redbridge, with some degree 
of solicitude, '*is, like yourself, not so strong 
for his years as he might be. He has met with 
great trouble and affliction, and is altogether 
shattered." 

" My lord's trouble is of his own creating," 
said Clement sternly ; " and I am the last man 
whom you should ask to sympathise with it." 

" He has lost his only son," said Redbridge, 
still in extenuation. 

'' I am about to lose an only brother," was 
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the quick reply ; ^^ and I lay that brother's death 
at his door." 

It was war to the knife with Clement Quail. 

A prudent man might have been more on his 
guard ; but he was stern and unmerci&l, and 
above disguise. He forgot the age and weak- 
ness of his adversary ; for it was as his bitterest 
enemy that he had made up his mind to con- 
front the Earl of Coedstown, and face him with 
all the wrongs that had been done to him and 
his. 

" No, say not at my door — ^in heaven's mercy, 
man, not at my door, where there are deaths 
enough already," said the Earl, imploringly. 
*^You are younger and stronger than I, and 
will respect the grey hairs before you. I ask 
you to be merciful," 

Qement was surprised at this appeal. Of 
the Earl of Coedstown himself, he knew very 
little. In old days there had been much talk of 
his arrogance, and Clement had judged him in 
a great measure by his son ; he was unprepared 
for Lord Coedstown throwing himself upon his 
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mercy, or for finding in him a weak and trem- 
bling dotard, standing with faltering feet on 
the brink of the grave. 

" Had justice been done my brother early in 
life, your misery and his might have been 
spared," said Clement ; " but it is of his sorrows 
and wrongs I am thinking. I regard Matthew 
Quail with a stronger interest than one brother 
regards another, as a rule ; he and I were 
orphans at an early age, and we turned to each 
other for sympathy and support in the great 
blinding grief which came to us as children. 
We have had only each other to love — for no 
one has cared for us — and to lose him is to lose 
more than half my hold on life. Is he to live I" 

*' Heaven knows — I hope so I" murmured 
Lord Coedstown. 

** There seems a warning in his letter which 
I received this morning; I seem to hear a 
death-knell in his words — the shadow of death 
lowers over every line of counsel and affection 
which he has written to me. You have worn 
him out, my lord I" cried Clement, with new 
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fierceness. ** His was not a nature strong 
enough for the long duplicity mth which he has 
been compelled to combat. He sacrificed too 
much, and to too little purpose, not to break 
down beneath the shame and disappointment 
of it all. He felt that he had wronged me with 
himself; and if in the vortex of your own creat- 
ing, you are swept to misery along with us, 
why should I pity you f 

"Spare mel You do not know allt I am 
very, very weak." 

He was thinking of himself but at this new 
appeal Clement wavered. There was some- 
thing so strange and imploring in the look of 
the old man, that his heart softened towards 
him again. 

"Yes, you are weak," Clement said, in a 
half-pitifiil, half-scomfiil tone. "I wish that 
your son were living, that I might cope with 
him." 

** Oh I if he were 1" wailed forth the old man. 

He turned away his head, and rested it on 
the shoulder of Mr. Redbridge, who took the 
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opportunity to gesticulate in an extraordinary 
manner at our hero. 

Clement did not understand ; he was disposed 
to feel annoyed at the amicable contiguity of 
the Earl and the barrister, and he rewarded Mr. 
Bedbridge's facial distortions with a grave stare 
in return. 

" You have asked me to be merciful," he said, 
advancing and laying his hand on the Earl's 
arm, " and perhaps all angry reproaches may 
be set aside for a while. Tou are a man who 
has suffered much ; but you know how deeply 
you have injured Matthew and me, and how im- 
possible it is that there should be peace be- 
tween us." 

"Why impossible!"*' 

" When Matthew dies, I have a battle to fight 
— ^his battle and mine ; and to my last shilling 
and my last hour will I wage this war of right. 
I make no compact with you, as that poor fel- 
low has» and I am not bound by any of his 
promises." 

" But '' 
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V 

" But I put you on your guard — ^I act strange- 
ly and foolishly, as your friend at your side is 
aware." 

Mr. Bedbridge was hurt at this. 

*' Tour friendy Clement, not his, if it ever 
come to war. I have told him so already," 
said the barrister. "But you are mistaken, 
Quail — we are the messengers of peace." 

"Of peace 1" repeated Clement. "Does my 
lord confess, then, that he is not the rightful 
Earl of Goedstown t Has he the courage and 
honour to own it even now V 

The Earl looked up. There was a pause, then 
his hand slipped from the arm of the barrister, 
and he shuffled slowly towards our hero. 

•* I have already owned it to Matthew," mur- 
mured the old man. " In my desolation, in the 
awful judgment which has come to me, in my 
last wish to do right before I die, I own it to 
my brother's second son, who stands before 
me. 

" Then we are for ever at peace, my lord," sai4 
Clement. 
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** No — ^not my lord ever again 1 The Earl of 
Coedfltown is lying sick at Berlin." 

" Sick unto death," muttered Clement ; " but 
dying out in the blaze of this righteous judg- 
ment, in the sunset of the glory which gives him 
his £a,ther's place and name. So be it." 

"He will not die; he vdll live to take his 
place with you — with me ; for you two young 
men, of my own race and blood, must not desert 
me wholly," cried the Earl. "Oh, sir, I am 
terribly alone — so old and weak and friendless 1 
Don't leave me altogether amongst the wreck 
of my kindred! Trust me — ^let me trust in 
you." 

Clement touched the shaking hands that were 
held out to him. 

** 1 have said that we are for ever at peace," 
Clement replied ; " you may trust us both." 

" You will be as kind to me as you can," con- 
tinued the old man, imploringly, " for the last 
days of the life with which I shall trouble you ? 
Forgive me, Clement I Let me look up to you 
from this day." 
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It was a &ir atonement, wnmg firom the old 
man's desolation and remorse. They had known 
of it, and been prepared for it, at the tanm. 
Hence their prophecy that the times were bright- 
ening for Clement Qoail. And yet what poor 
prophets women are at times I 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A NEW MATCHMAKER. 



TT was late in the day when Clement returned 
-^ to the farm, in company with Mr. Redbridge. 
The barrister and the convalescent had spent 
much of their time at Atherby Court ; there had 
been more explanations, suggestions, and ar- 
rangements, with three-fourths of which we have 
no occasion to weary the reader. To that which 
affects the closing portion of our story we shall 
presently allude. 

Atherby Court had not been wholly deserted 
by the servants when Clement rang the bell that 
morning ; but the few who were there had not 
seen the necessity, in the haste and bustle of 
preparing for my lord's return, of an immediate 

VOL. III. M 
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response to the summons^ and hence Clement 
had strolled away into the park unattended 
to, 

Clement and Mr. Redbridge had even dined 
with him whom we shall still call the Earl of 
Coedstown — the reconciliation was complete^ 
and my lord only wanted friendship and sym- 
pathy, and cared nothing for his rank. Nay, 
he was glad in his heart that his brother's sons 
had started into life at his side, and that the 
distant consins^ to whom he never spoke, were 
for ever shut away from a chance of the inherit- 
ance. He was as anxious in that hour to do 
justice as he had been to keep justice in the dark 
when his son was living; and now, with the 
Earl's assistance, the proofs had accumulated 
rapidly enough. As if there had ever been at his 
heart some grains of compunction at the strange 
bargain he had made with Matthew Quail, the 
papers which Sarah Bennett had brought to 
Cold-Blow Vale has not been destroyed, and 
these were disinterred from their hiding-place, 
and placed in Mr. Redbridge's hands, after the 
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tragedy at Ingleness. Thus restitution had been 
made, so far as it lay in the Earl's power ; and 
one might think it an easy task to drop the cur- 
tain upon the peace and rest which should follow 
reparation. But peace comes in God's time, 
and not at man's bidding, and the rest for 
which we mortals yearn is for ever beyond this 
little ball of earth whereon we fret our lives 
away. 

Mr. Redbridge and our hero walked home 
together. The barrister was particularly cheer- 
ful ; he had been successful in a friend's cause 
— for Matthew's cause was Clement's also — a 
great legal firm had been enlisted into the ser- 
vice, and everything seemed plain-sailing to the 
end. The troubles were over, and the good 
time had already begun in the mind of this man 
who prided himself upon his perspicacity. 

"I don't know that I ever was in better 
spirits," he said to Clement, "for 1 have helped 
on the advancement of one of the best fellows 
in the world — ^the man who deserves his good 
luck." 

M 2 
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He clapped Clement heartily on the back, and 
jarred his weak arm unpleasantly ; but Clement 
was martyr enough not to betray the effect of 
the shock. 

" Yes. You have been of great service to the 
Quails," answered Clem ; " and in my brother's 
name, I thank you." 

'* He has thanked me already, Clement — I 
would rather that you thanked me in your own," 

" With all my heart." 

Clement expressed his thanks warmly enough 
to satisfy any reasonable man, but Mr. Red- 
bridge appeared scarcely content with them., 

'' Upon my soul 1" he said at last, with a 
burst, " I think that in your place I should have 
been more elated — that I should have jumped 
more! It's like a romance, but you take the 
whole thing as an every-day incident. You 
will excuse my giving way a little ; but it's a 
devilish cool manner of walking into a fortune." 

" Was I not excited enough this morning 
when I thought that Matthew was going to be 
kept out of it ?" 
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" Well, yes — you were warmer then." 

" I was hard on the poor old fellow." 

"Not a bit. It did him good — pulled him to- 
gether, and kept him from jibbing. He Aa« jib- 
bed a little, principally because he was afraid of 
you ; but we are all right now. And," added 
Redbridge, reproachfully, " you are really not 
as lively as you should be under the circum- 
stances." 

"My dear Redbridge, do you want me to 
dance — to fling my hat into the air, and cry 
' Hurrah ' I" 

" Either would be quite appropriate to the 
new position of affairs," replied the barrister. 
"Upon my honour, Fanny was more pleased 
and excited than yourself, when she first had an 
inkling of the facts." 

" Was she, indeed !" cried Clement. " Ah I 
she's one of the best and kindest women in the 
world !" 

" By Jove, she is 1" exclaimed the barrister, 
in his enthusiasm. " A better, dearer girl never 
breathed than my Fanny. I say my Fanny, 
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whilst I take a father's place at her side^ as it 
were, and until some one else has a greater 
right to say so." 

" Which you think will happen one fine day, 
I suppose r 

" 1 don't know," said the barrister, thought* 
fully. *' Fanny is not fond of society, and only 
people who know her well take to her, and dis- 
cover what a dear little woman she is — ay, and 
even what a pretty face she has, when you 
come to study it. Still *' 

" Still — what !" asked Clement with interest. 

" Still she may not marry." 

" No — exactly," said Clement, a little irrele- 
vantly. 

The barrister considered for a few moments, 
then he said, sharply : 

^^ And I don't care if she doesn't. There are 
not three men from all my extensive acquaint- 
ance whom I would allow Fanny to think of." 

" They are sure to be the wrong ones — wo- 
men having a bad habit of thinking for them- 
selves I" Clement remarked. 
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" Ay — yes — that's true enough ; confound 
them !" 

They were close upon the farm before Cle- 
ment spoke again. • They had proceeded along 
silently together after the barrister's last re- 
mark, and Clement had grown thoughtful, after 
the new manner which had come to him since 
his recovery. 

With his hand upon the wicket fence, he look- 
ed into Mr. Bedbridge's face, and said : 

" Have you had reason to believe that any 
of your friends — any of those three whom you 
have just mentioned — were inclined to — to like 
her t " 

"No," said Bedbridge; "certainly not." 

** Or she to like any of the three I" 

" No," said Bedbridge again ; " it is for the 
favoured man to find that out — not the blind 
old uncle, whose brie& block up the prospect. 
Why do you ask ?" 

It was a frank question, in exchange for Cle- 
ment's, and as the barrister looked kindly, but 
keenly, into the young man's face, Clement 
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might have read the secret wish of the man's 
heart, if he had tried ; but he would not at- 
tempt the analysis. He explained, after a 
fashion, and not so readily fls was his habit, and 
the barrister smiled to himself, and went up a 
few degrees more in his spirits. 

" Fanny was like a little sister to me when 
her father was living," said Clement, " and we 
are such great friends now that anything 
which interests her would naturally interest 
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They passed into the farm together, where a 
welcome was awaiting them, and where Fanny 
flung herself into her uncle's arms, and cried a 
little in her joy at seeing him, like a woman 
who had been overtaxed of late days, and who 
saw relief in his advent. 

" We have let the cat out of the bag at last," 
Mr. Redbridge said to those who were assem- 
bled in the farm-parlour, and Mr. Grace, Hesbie, 
and her little girl were of the number ; " and 
Clement knows all that we have done, and all 
that we are going to do." 
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"You have seen the Earl?" asked Hesbict 
anxiously, of Clement. 

« Yes." 

" And are friends t" 

" I hope so. I know not of anything that 
can make us enemies/' said Clement. 

" Thank heaven I" murmured Hesbie. 

"Yoa may thank your cousin for fighting 
your battle, too, Clem," said the farmer. " Hes- 
bie didn't think anything of her own chances 
when the truth came out ; she was the first who 
told the Earl that justice must be done." 

" Let me thank you, Hesbie, with all my 
heart — for Mat's sake." 

He shook hands with her, and she looked 
away from him shyly, and coloured beneath his 
gaze. She wondered, as Mr. Bedbridge had 
previously done, why he did not thank her for 
his own sake, until Mr. Bedbridge explained all, 
with a little acerbity that had risen to the sur- 
face, and dashed his high spirits for an in- 
stant. 

" Clement is all for his brother, and regards 
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his own advancement with wonderful philo- 
sophy," he said. 

"My advancement I 1 am only a youDger 
branch of the house, and I don't see how this 
affects me 1" cried Clement. 

" The deuce you don't I" blurted forth his 
uncle. •* There's something to the good, in the 
way of property as it is ; and when Mat dies — " 

" Oh, father !" cried Hesbie. 

^* fle must die some day, I suppose ; I don't 
mean now — but whenever it is, there sits my 
lord, I take it," said Mr. Grace, keeping to his 
argument, without any respect to fine feelings. 

'* No, he does not, Uncle Grace," said Cle- 
ment, drily. "When my brother Mat dies — 
a long day hence, I trust — ^there shall be his 
children between me and the title. I bate 
titles 1" 

" His children I" exclaimed more than one. 

" To be sure. Mat will marry. My next aim 
and object in life will be to worry that young 
man into matrimony," said Clement ; " and if 
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none of his friends will have him, by George, I 
will advertise him." 

*• I'm glad you have so good an opinion as to 
the advantages of the married state, Clem," said 
Mr. Redbridge, laughing. ** But why haven't 
you niarried before this, yourself?" 

Mr. Redbridge knew little of Clem's past his- 
tory, and how this random shaft would strike 
home to the heart of one woman sitting there. 
The little he had known he had forgotten — his 
interest in Clem having begun when Clem was 
fighting hard for the credit of his brother's 
house, and the first love-dream — ^born in West 
Atherby — had been dissipated. 

"Preachers don't always follow their own 
precepts," said Clement, laughing also. 

He stole a glance at Hesbie, who had turned 
pale, and was stooping over the child to dis- 
guise her agitation from him ; but his answer, 
which she dreaded, was re-assuring, though it 
was not so outspoken as her knowledge of his 
firank nature had led her to fear. She was 
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gratefiil ; it was even possible that she stole a 
look of gratitude towards him, when her Kttle 
girl had strayed from her folding arms to his 
knees, and he was whispering amongst the 
golden curls, and brightening the baby-face 
with his old welcome jesting. How fond he 
was of children — how very fond of little Hesbie 
— ^like the second father to her already, Fanny 
Kedbridge fancied 1 

When the lights had been brought into the 
farm-parlour, Mr. Redbridge said to the young 
widow : 

" I forgot to mention, Lady Pounie, that the 
Earl wished to see you and his grandchild be- 
fore he retired to rest to-night. Indeed, so 
long as West Atherby is his home, he looks for- 
ward to you and yours sharing it with him." 

" I should be ungrateful to desert him," said 
Hesbie, rising. " He was always kind to me, 
and he is very much alone now. I have been 
selfish not to think of this before." 

"We shall see you to-morrow," said the 
farmer. "You are not going to keep away 
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altogether. This is your home more than that 
is« after all, lass." 

" I shall be here very often ; until everything 
is settled, I dare say," answered Hesbie. 

Clement had risen, as if to accompany her as 
far as Atherby Court ; she trembled a little, but 
feigned not to perceive the movement. Was it 
fear of him — of what he would say, now that 
she was free ? or was there any memory of their 
last walk together under the dark elms, on the 
night he first began to doubt her ? 

Mr. Redbridge took the matter in hand with 
an offidousness for which Mr. Grace hardly 
thanked him. 

"My dear boy, you must not attempt any 
more walking to-day," said the barrister. "You 
are as white as a ghost now." 

"Ghosts are in the habit of walking after 
dark," said Clement. 

" Yes, but we don't intend to make a ghost 
of you," was the reply ; " and so Mr. Grace or I 
will have the honour of seeing Lady Pounie as 
far as Atherby Court." 
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He looked hard at the farmer, who gave a 
fillip to his ear. Mr. Grace was not fond of 
pedestrian exercise. 

" I'll go, if my lord isn't going to send the 
carriage for her, as he might do without much 
trouble, Fm thinking." 

" I would rather not wait for the carriage. It 
is not mine, you know," she said, lightly ; " and 
I shall be very glad of a walk back." 

Thus it was arranged, despite Clement's pro- 
test, and Mr. Redbridge did not volunteer his 
escort again. Farmer, daughter, and grand- 
daughter were prepared to depart, after many 
" good nights " had been exchanged. Hesbie's 
last words were to Fanny, as they stood toge- 
ther in the farm-garden. 

" It seems strange to be going away, even till 
to-morrow," she said. " This has become so much 
like home to me — ^and happiness seems to be be- 
ginning here." 

" For you, I hope." 

" Oh, not for me I I did not mean that," an- 
swered Hesbie. "But to approach Atherby 
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Court," she added, with a shudder, ** seems like 
approaching the old bitter life." 

" That is over, and the good times await you." 

** If I could believe it, Fanny !" said Hesbie, 
in a passionate whisper; "if you were a fairy 
who could lead me on the way to them I Some- 
times — ^forgive my jealous, suspicious nature, 
dear — ^but sometimes I fear even to trust you." 

" Trust me to be the fairy-guide of whom you 
speak, if it be ever in my power, Hesbie," an- 
swered the other ; and then the two young wo- 
men embraced and kissed as if they were leaving 
each other for months. 

Fanny returned to the parlour, to find Mr. 
Redbridge and Clement talking together of the 
fiiture prospects of Matthew Quail. 

"Am I in the way of business?" she asked, 
pausing on the threshold ; " if there's any law 
about, or any secrets to communicate, I will 

go- 

" No, Fanny, nothing of the kind," replied her 

uncle. " You must stay here, and talk to the 

invalid, whilst I turn my portmanteau out for 
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some papers. I suppose my trunk has arrived?" 

" Yes, uncle." 

*^ It's a pity to unpack, for we shall both be 
off to-morrow." 

" To-morrow 1" exclaimed Clement and Fanny 
together. 

" Yes, I must return to town as soon as pos- 
sible; and you must not desert the old boy 
altogether," he said, gravely, addressing his 
niece. 

He did not wait for their answers. He de- 
parted Uke a man who had made up his mind 
to get into harness once more, and he shut the 
door upon the couple whom he had left a little 
astonished. 

Outside, in the stone passage, he rubbed his 
large white hands together, and chuckled audi- 
bly. It was his first essay in match-making, 
and he thought that he had managed very 
cleverly in clearing the farmhouse, and afford- 
ing Clement and Fanny an opportunity to under- 
stand each other, and each other's hearts, if 
they were so minded. He had given them a 
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fair chance, and if they did not avail themselves 
of it, why, the bigger fools they I He might be 
mistaken in his theory altogether — he did not 
quite understand the love affairs of his juniors 
— ^but he thought he was right, and he hoped 
all for the best. He had given them a parting 
shot, a something to talk about, a something 
that any simpleton might make capital from, 
and they would not know till to-morrow that 
he had not quite meant all that he had said. He 
should be one of the happiest fellows in the 
world to-morrow, sharing in their happiness, and 
with the rich glow of their felicity extending to 
his own full heart. 

This Redbridge was not a bad fellow. He 
was a man of the world, but he loved his niece ; 
and, if he had not liked Clement, he would have 
been as a rock in his way, even though Clement 
had been a prince of the blood royal. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

fanny's advice. 

T EFT thus me-€irtSte with Clement, Fanny 
^ Redbridge did not betray any embarrass- 
ment, for of all the characters in our little love 
drama, hers was the smallest part to enact. 
She had her own idea how the play would fin- 
ish, and with whom the hero— of course Clement 
was the hero — would pair oflF. She had prided 
herself on her fore-knowledge, and was so posi- 
tive of the position of affairs, as regarded Cle- 
ment, and as regarded Hesbie Pounie, that she 
had never taken herself into consideration, as 
Uncle Redbridge had done. If Hesbie had re- 
mained a wife, and the tragedy of the cliff 
at Ingleness had not occurred, some far off 
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dreaming which she once had had — very, very 
far off, as befitted her humble estimation of her 
own attractions and abilities— might, with 
time, have advanced more closely to the wak- 
ing world, and been akin to fair reality. 

Clement had been strange and kind and be- 
wildering even on that last day of his full 
health, and before he had departed for Char- 
rington — that day which had begun in comedy, 
and ended like a tragedy. She looked back 
upon it still, and wondered a little what might 
have happened ; but no one of her " set " saw 
anything but the thoughtful grey eyes peering 
steadily ahead along her quiet path in life. 

Clement was more embarrassed than she, 
however ; he was not himself, but about three- 
eighths of an invalid, reckoning him by vulgar 
fractions. Possibly he was not strong enough 
to assume his cool and even at times aggra- 
vating demeanour, for he was nervous and ex- 
cited at being left alone with her, and that was 
a curious phase of feeling for such a man as we 
have attempted to describe. Certainly, his 

n2 
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restlessness was not remarkable. There was 
nothing new in walking up and down the 
room, and fidgeting with the chimney orna- 
ments, but still it was a new restlessness, and 
not the reaction from inactivity. He discoursed 
irrelevantly ; he talked of the most common- 
place matters in a husky voice, which seemed 
to have its source from the fifth button of his 
waistcoat; he, finally, sent his uncle's silver 
watch — carelessly left upon the mantelpiece — 
with a bang into the fender, and this accident 
brought him to a more reasonable state, appar- 
ently. 

" I have done for it. It won't go now," said 
Clement, shaking the watch violently, and then 
holding it to his ear to listen in vain for the 
eight-day clock style of ticking in which it 
was wont to indulge. 

" Why are you so restless to-night, Clement ? 
Has the day's excitement, or the day's news, been 
too much for you ?" Fanny inquired. 

Clement laid the watch on the mantelpiece, 
and sat down, after being thus adjured. 
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"Perhaps it has." Then he added: "I am 
making you nervous too. Still I never like to 
see a woman at needlework when I want to ask 
her advice, and to talk soberly and seriously to 
her." 

Fanny put away the work which she had com- 
menced. 

" I did not know that you wanted any sober 
or serious talk with me, Clement," she said. 

" With whom could I have it, if not with my 
gentle Uttle nurse?" 

" That is flattery, not sober conversation, Cle- 
ment," she replied, quickly. 

" Well, we will begin at the beginning, as the 
children say," Clement said. He drew from the 
breast-pocket of his coat the letter which Han- 
nah Bennett had brought him from Berlin. 
" My brother Matthew has sent me a cargo of 
valuable advice, by which he expects me to 
profit," he continued. " Read it carefully, and 
tell me what you think of its contents — of the 
dreamy old fellow's schemes for my future." 

Fanny Redbridge guessed at the tenor of the 
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letter which she took from Clement's hands, and 
her fingers trembled a little as she opened the 
missive. She wished even that her heart 
did not beat so loudly, for she was afraid 
that Clement would hear it ; and why at that 
heart there was a strange sense of sickness — a 
dead, oppressive weight — she did not pause to 
consider, though the man watching her intent- 
ly, with his hands clasped and his weak arm 
resting upon the table, would never, never know 
of it. 

Yes, it was a vigilant watch, a careful out- 
look of Clement Quail upon her. He was study- 
ing her with immense interest, with grave ex- 
pectancy ; bat, save the first nervous twitchings 
of the fingers, as she received the letter from 
him, there was nothing to observe. 

Fanny Redbridge knew that his dark eyes 
were fixed upon her face, and she was on guard 
and at her best. She had passed over her 
ploughshare without wincing. It was all as she 
had anticipated, and as she had promised to 
further, for Hesbie Pounie's sake. 
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The fingers did not tremble again, as the let- 
ter was refolded, and passed across to Cle- 
ment. 

" Your brother Matthew offers you very good 
advice/' she said, in a low, clear voice. 

" Do you think so ?" asked Qlement, eagerly. 

Their eyes met, but the look in his she did 
not read aright, and he read in hers only a hard 
truth. 

" I am sure so, Clement." 

He drew a deep breath, as a man might 
do awakening from sleep, or from a pleasant 
dream, to the grim reality of a life that had 
been full of disappointments, and there stole to 
his &.ce an expression that was difficult to guess 
at in its impenetrability, it was at once so stern, 
so masked by a set smile, so wholly incompre- 
hensible. 

" Sure that, by marrying Hesbie Pounie, I 
secure that happiness in life which I have been 
unfortunate enough hitherto to miss ?" he said, 
in a tone that might be intense, or mocking, in 
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its earnestness — one could bat gness at it. ^ You 
are qnite sure of that?" 

*' Yes, quite sure." 

•* Why f " was the dry inquiry. 

**' Because you and she once loved each other 
very dearly, and only a strange mistake in life 
seems to have parted you. She was everything 
to you," asked Fanny, " at one time ?" 

** At one time she was everything to me, God 
knows I" Clement replied. ** But she was weak 
and ambitious, and whilst I was away she 
taught herself to love another instead." 

*'No, I think not. She was weak, and her 
ambition dazzled her ; but I believe that through 
it all, and amidst it all, she loved you in her 
heart. For a while she was deceived, and you 
at least can pity the bitter waking that she 
had." 

** You are warm in her defence, Fanny, and I 
have no right to rake up an old accusation 
against her," said Clement. •*! forgave the 
past — ^I partly understood it — I became her 
friend. The world and its changes have left 
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her free, and still the beautiful woman who was 
to me, once, a divinity to woi'ship. Here are 
the broken threads of the old love-story to take 
up and weave together in harmony — and you 
advise it 1" 

" Yes." 

" Because V 

" Because you are well fitted for each other," 
she replied, seeing that he waited for her an- 
swer. '* Because I think, Clement, that you 
love her as well as ever you did — ^and as I be- 
lieve that she loves you. Because I am sure 
that nothing but content can arise from the 
union, and that I see in your brother's thoughts 
nothing but a wisdom by which you may profit, 
and please everybody." 

"To please everybody is an impossibility," 
Clement Quail said, ironically. " Will it please 
you r 

" Yes, very much." 

It was so impulsively, so earnestly spoken, 
she looked with so much fearlessness into his 
face, that his expression changed once more, 
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and took a deeper, sadder tone, that was as 
hard to decipher as that which had preceded 
it. 

*• Your wishing this makes a difference, cer- 
tainly," he said, in a low voice. 

" Ah, Clement I that is satire." 

" Not at all." 

" Why should my wishing " 

Here she paused, and waited for him to pro- 
ceed. 

**You know her so much better than I — 

you see from the vantage-ground of a cold, un- 
troubled life, and there is no distortion in the 
landscape," was his answer ; " and — and — you 
are sure that Hesbie and I will be happy ?" 

" Yes, I feel sure of that." 

" Thank you, for thinking thus deeply con- 
cerning us," he said, more gratefully, more 
naturally. " I wished to ask your advice. I am 
perfectly satisfied. Good night." 

She was bewildered by the sudden manner 
with which he rose and left her. She was 
hardly conscious that she was alone, until she 
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heard him ascending the stairs to his room, 
f 

wherein he double-locked himself, and was seen 

no more that night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. REDBRIDGE IS DISAPPOINTED. 

TIANNY REDBRIDGE hardly knew how the 
-*- time passed, after Clement had left her to 
herself. She lost all knowledge of time, and all 
consideration of its value ; the work dropped 
unheeded into her lap, and the thoughts came 
up thick and fast about her, and shut her in 
with them. 

It was settled then — ^irrevocably settled — 
just as she had fancied that it would be from 
the first, and Clement had made up his mind to 
marry Hesbie Pounie. He and Hesbie would 
be very happy, and looking back at the past 
mistakes, take hope and confidence together 
from the lesson which was taught by them. 
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All had ended just as she had prophesied to 
Hesbie that it would twenty times already, and 
she should be content herself with her fore- 
knowledge, and, in the new belief that she had 
in her humble way helped towards the sequel. 
Yes, very happy, for the right man would 
marry the right woman, as in all the story- 
boots, and she should have been scarcely at 
rest if Clement Quail had been left miserable. 
She was going away to-morrow, and there was 
no anxiety, no suspense, about his future ; all 
was as it should be ! 

Thoughts like these, and many thoughts born 
of them, and which wandered from them and 
came back again to the one great subject of the 
man whose prosperity she wished, took away all 
consideration of time and place ; she might have 
been in her father's home again, her father 
living, and Clement Quail his clerk, for what 
she knew to the contrary, the past appeared to 
come so closely to her in that hour of musing. 
Possibly it was the past that drew tears from 
her eyes, and bowed the young head on the 
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arms crossed upon the table, for there were sad 
reminiscences connected with it, and retrospec- 
tion had brought them close to her. It was in 
this position that Mr. Bedbridge discovered her. 

He had returned to the parlonr with some 
papers in his hand, and he had chanced upon a 
scene for which be had not bargained. This 
was not the tableau that he had anticipated, 
unless the facts had affected Fanny in a differ- 
ent manner from that which he bad imagined. 

** Why — where's Clement t" he exclaimed, in 
a low voice. 

The voice was so low, and the maiden's 
submergence so deep, that the grief-stricken 
figure did not move to the inquiry. Tt was not 
till the big hand of her uncle touched her shoul- 
der kindly, and a voice tender as a woman's 
in its new interest, said " Fanny," in her ears, 
that she was quite herself. Then she sat back 
and looked at her uncle, and tried to smile at 
him, and at the old romance which had gone. 
He was too keen an observer not to see the 
effort that it cost her. 
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" Why, Fanny, have you and Clement been 
quarrelling ?" he asked. 

" Quarrelling I — ^is that at all likely, uncle ?" 
Fanny rejoined. 

" Then you haven't been quarrelling?" 

" No," she replied, " we are the very best of 
friends." 

" I never thought you two could be anything 
else," he said, sitting by the side of her, and 
looking attentively and even critically at her, 
after a manner which men and women in the 
witness-box had long ago felt nervous concern- 
ing, and " old hands " understood meant mis- 
chief. '^ But what has Clement said, to distress 
you in this fashion ? " 

" He has not said anything to distress me," 
his niece replied ; " on the contrary, he has been 
very kind." 

" Then what the devil have you been crying 
about I" said Mr. Redbridge, unceremoniously; 
" for you have been crying, and it's no use trying 
to deceive me. Haven't I known you too long, 
and had you too long to study, not to see that 
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something out of the common way has very 
much affected you ? Is it — is there a secret be- 
tween us great enough to cost you giief, and 
bad enough to be kept away from me?" 

" Oh ! there is no secret — don't think that 
there is," cried Fanny, imploringly. " Clement 
and I have been talking of the past ; he asked 
my advice, and after he had gone, long after- 
wards, there came some old thoughts that over- 
taxed me, justa little — as they will do sometimes 
the strongest of lis women. That's all — nothing 
more — nothing at all !" 

She brushed the last traces of her emotion 
from her eyes, and smiled this time more natu- 
rally ; but the banister was far from satisfied. 
He was not in the habit of cross-questioning his 
niece — he did not carry the manner of his pro- 
fession into his house ; in his slippers, he was 
always out of the law, but on this occasion he 
was curious and persistent. 

" Yes ; but you are generally very different 
from this," he said, " and your advice to Cle- 
ment must have been overwhelming. Has it 
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affected him as deeply as yourself, Fanny, that 
he has run away to bed t" 

"Oh! you are laughing at njet" Fanny re- 
plied. 

"Not at all. I was never more serious. 
What advice did Clement ask of you !" 

He was not to be put off; it was not in his 
way, and he was anxious to comprehend the 
whole position. Fanny did not attempt to turn 
the conversation now that she was recovering 
her composure, and though the advice which she 
had given to Clement was scarcely pleasant to 
recapitulate, she went through the task with a 
brave heart. 

She could have wished that Uncle Samuel 
had not stared at her so intently, as if he were 
endeavouring to fasten upon some weak point 
of her narrative, and catch her out in it ; but 
that did not matter, she considered. 

" Clement received a letter from his brother 
this morning," said Fanny, " and that letter he 
asked me to read a little while ago, and to offer 
my opinion upon. Matthew had pressed his 
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brother very urgently to ofiFer his hand to Lady 
Pounie." 

^ What a thundering fool that Matthew Quail 
is !" burst forth Mr. Redbridge ; " he is always 
thinking of some nonsense or other. Didn't 
you say that it was nonsense — that Matthew 
had exceeded his province in advising his bro- 
ther iiipon an affair of that character — ^that be 
must be crazy about his cousin altogether ?'* 

" No. I advised Clement to follow his bro- 
ther's wishes in every respect," said Fanny, 
calmly. 

"The dev oh, indeed! And for what 

reason did you second that addle-headed fellow's 
counsel, Fanny I God bless me, what business 
was it of yours t Clement should have known 
better than this ! " exclaimed the barrister, 
peevishly ; " it was not kind or consider- 
ate." 

"It was kind to think of me as a friend 
whose advice was worth the seeking/' said 
Fanny thoughtfully. 

" You'll excuse me, my dear ; but, upon ray 
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soul, I don't think your advice worth much," 
remarked her uncle. 

" Because you do not know the whole story," 
said Fanny, "or else you have forgotten how 
dearly Clement loved his cousin once. They 
were engaged to be married ; he came down 
here to marry her. There was a quarrel, and 
she — she married Lord Pounie instead, but it: 
was an unhappy match. The old love between 
the cousins has returned — they would be miser- 
able without each other, and very, very happy 
in their lives together. You cannot imagine, 
uncle, the depth of Clement's attachment for 
Hesbie ; but, — oh ! I can !" 

" Because you are a woman, born to study 
these things — and to muddle these things," he 
added, caustically ; " no, I never imagined any- 
thing of the kind. From his manner I should 
have thought him just as likely to be in love 
with me. My dear Fanny," be said, in a dif- 
ferent tone, "are you iquite sure of all this?" 

" Quite sure." 

" He told you to-night." 

o2 
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" It did not need any telling," she answered. 
" Every look and word proclaimed it ; he was 
very glad — overcome with joy almost — that I 
should think as he did, that Hesbie was the fit- 
ting wife for him." 

'* There seems to have been a great deal of 
joy about," said the barrister, drily ; " it's all 
over the place." 

Fanny stole a nervous glance towards him. 
Her explanation had not thrown any light upon 
the motive for her tears, or else it had thrown 
too much light already, and she was terribly 
afraid of what her plainnspeaking relative would 
say next. He was silent, however. He pushed 
his chair back, set his feet on the fender, and 
glared at the fire-grate and the fancy-paper there- 
in for some minutes ; then he said, in his usual 
tone of voice : 

" I told you, I think, that we start for town 
early to-morrow morning?" 

" To-morrow, you said," she answered. 

"Early to-morrow morning," he remarked. 
" I have ordered a ' post-chaise at half-past 
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seven, to take us to Cbarrington. Have you 
much packing to get through ?" 

** Not a great deal." 

" I daresay they will all be down in time to 
see us oflF; if not, we must leave our kind re- 
gards and compliments to those who lag be- 
hind," he muttered. 

•• Is there any necessity for this haste t Will 

it not look a little ungracious to " began 

Fanny timidly, when he interrupted her. 

** Not a bit. I have been troubled too much 
with this Coedstown affair, and though the pay 
is good, the whole thing is terribly out of my 
line. Heaven and earth 1" he exclaimed, an- 
grily, " everybody seems to consider that I have 
no business to attend to but what concerns this 
hole of a place in West Atherby. Damn West 
Atherby I" he muttered to himself. 

Fanny went away to commence packing forth- 
with, and her uncle remained to brood over his 
disappointment — for disappointed he was, as 
well as surprised. He was very sorry, very 
much mortified, even a little perplexed, as 
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though Cleraent had played him a trick, or had 
intentionally deceived him. It was strange that 
he should have been so completely out of his 
reckoning as to fancy that Clement had a liking 
for Fanny — how had that silly idea got into his 
head ? Was he wrong, too, in the conclusion 
that had come to him most forcibly on Faiiny's 
last night at West Atherby, that there was 
something more than a liking for Clement Quail 
in the tender breast of his niece, and that the 
sooner she was away the better f All the mis- 
chief had arisen whilst he was advancing the 
interests of the Quails, and travelling on their 
behalf with the Earl of Coedstown ; and this 
was the miserable and unprofitable result — to 
steal the heart away of the best and most gen- 
tle of women, whose life had experienced so 
little of what the world calls pleasure, and 
known so little of what the rhapsodist calls love, 
that tbis last trial might have been spared her 
on her quiet way to heaven. 

Mr. Grace, euteriug the jroom, disturbed his 
thoughts, and brought him to himself. He had 
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not taken kindly to Mr. Grace, and the farmer 
had not seen a great deal to admire in the bar- 
rister. Their interests were opposed to each 
other, he knew now, as regarded Clement Quail, 
and they were two men without a point of sym- 
pathy in common. He did not see why he should 
be particularly civil to Mr. Grace, honest man 
though he might be. He was not inclined 
just then to be civil to anybody, for that 
matter. 

" Where have they all got to, Mr. Redbridge f 
asked the farmer. 

"Your nephew has gone to bed, and my 
niece to pack up," said the barrister, curtly. 

" But you're not oflF in a hurry," said the far- 
mer - and with this big business on hand?" 

" Tm to be found in town, if any one wants 
me," said the barrister ; " the solicitors are the 
.men to worry, not Sam Redbridge." 

" I should not like Clem disturbed about this 
:at present," said the farmer. 

" Oh, anybody, but him, of course. We must 
be awfully careful of him." 
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« Eh ?" 

" For your daughter's sake, you know. Clem 
is very fond of her," the barrister said; " what's 
the use of your pretending not to see itt" 

" Of course I see it," replied the farmer, " and 
I'm not the man to . pretend that I do. I'm 
proud of it, too, for he's a good lad. I would 
have rather had my Hesbie marry him than 
young Pounie, years ago. Tou'll have some 
supper t" 

** I never take suppers." 

** I do," said the farmer, ringing the bell at 
the side of the mantelpiece; 'Mt's a sociable 
meal, and — ^hallo I here — ^have you been touch- 
ing my watch!" 

"No— I haven't," said the barrister, rising. 

"It's not going. Now I never knew that 
stop before, without anyone meddled with it ; 
and, gosh I here's a dent in the back I Are you 
sure you haven't knocked it over t" 

But Mr. Bedbridge had quitted the room 
without wishing the honest farmer good night. 
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He was in a bad temper, and he showed it. 

*' If that's lawyer's ^politeness, I don't think 

much of it," muttered Farmer Grace to himself. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GOING AWAY. 



rpHE barrister went into the village again that 
■ evening, and ordered a post-chaise before 
retiring to rest ; he had not been exactly truth- 
ful to his niece in saying that everything had 
been arranged for an early departure in the morn- 
ing. But he had quite made up his mind now 
to beat a hasty retreat, and grass did not grow 
under his feet when business or inclination had 
determined his next movements. 

Had the po^t-chaise been sent true to the 
time for which he had bargained, he had proba- 
bly quitted West Atherby without seeing any 
one but the farmer ; but as the ordering of a 
post-chaise in the village necessitated sub- 
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ordering somewhere else, and no one was par- 
ticular to half an hour in West Atherby, the 
equipage was not ready till half-past eight, 
at which time Clement, from the windows of 
his bedroom, perceived it. 

He was in the farm-parlour, looking grave 
and pale, a few minutes afterwards. Here he 
found Mr. Redbridge walking up and down the 
room with a dissatisfied expression of counte- 
nance. 

" You are not going away in this fashion V 
said Clement, as he entered. 

" In what fashion would you like me to go 
away ? I told you last night we were ojBF," an- 
swered Mr. Redbridge ; " have I not been locked 
up from London and my legitimate business 
long enough, sir I" was the testy inquiry, 

" Tm afraid that you have ; but you were not 
leaving us without saying good-bye, Mr. Red- 
bridge ?" said Clement, reproachfully, 

" I should have come up to your room at the 
last moment," replied Mr, Redbridge, " if I had 
been sure of not disturbing you." 
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** Yes, I hope you would have done that," said 
Clement ; '* for this is a rapid flitting, for which 
I am totally unprepared. Fanny did not say 
anything of this." 

** Miss Bedbridge/' said the barrister, with a 
slight degree of emphasis, ^' was not aware of 
my intention. She is as anxious to depart as I 
am ; her best friends, who are in town, have 
missed her so long already." 

Clement regarded the barrister with no small 
degree of attention. Mr. Bedbridge's manner 
was new and unpleasant, but Clem put it down 
to the excitement of an early departure, or to 
the reception perhaps of some bad news which 
the barrister preferred to keep to himself. The 
world was fiill of bad news, Clem was assured. 
It lurked at every comer of the street, and at 
every turning-point of one's life, and there was 
no evading it. He ventured to hazard another 
remark; for the man had been a friend to him, 
and of great service to him. 

** I trust that nothing has happened to cause 
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this^hasty departure," he said — " nothing serious 
or unforeseen ?" 

" Nothing," cried Mr. Redbridge, with firm- 
ness and almost fierceness ; " nothing whatever. 
What put such an idea as that into your head ?" 

** You are disturbed — this is not like my old 
friend," was the frank answer. 

As Clement's hand fell on the shoulder of 
the stalwart man, and the dark eyes peered 
into his, the barrister felt ashamed that he 
had betrayed his feelings, and allowed them 
to get the better of him. It was so honest a 
face, after all, that if mischief were done it had 
not been of this young fellow's perpetrating, and 
he was paining him without just cause. 

" I'm not disturbed^ Clement," he said, " it's 
all fancy. I am in a hurry, and have an im- 
portant engagement in town to-night, and 
therefore am a trifle more irritable than is 
necessary." 

" When shall you see the Earl again ?" 

" I drive to the Court with Fanny for a few 
moments. Pour prendre eongi^ 
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** Pray do not let any businesB of my brother's 
stand in Lord Coedstown's way. The Quails 
have learned to be patient, and are in no hurry 
for their rights. There is no occasion to disturb 
the Earl." 

" He is not patient, Clement," said Mr. Red- 
bridge. 

The door opened, and Fanny, equipped for her 
journey, came into the room — the same calm, 
demure young woman to whom we have grown 
accustomed. Both men were deceived by her 
manner. The uncle thought that after all there 
was nothing to fear, and Clement would be 
soon forgotten ; and Clement thought that she" 
looked very anxious to get home, aud leave him 
to himself and his own way. That way to 
happiness which she had indicated — which she 
saw ahead so clearly, knowing so little of 
the truth, and caring so much less I 

It was her own composure which taught him 
to be calm himself— admirably calm. He won- 
dered afterwards how he had managed it. 

" This is a sudden flitting, Fanny," he said, 
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Ughtly— perhaps too lightly to be wholly 
natural ; " but your uncle tells me that you will 
be glad to get away." 

" Yes," she said, in a low voice, " I shall be 
very glad now." 

•' Now that your task is over, and the invalid 
whom you have nursed is strong enough to take 
care of himself," added Clement. " I trust you 
will have a pleasant journey home." 

" Thank you." 

"I have not thanked you yet for all past 
kindness — all that past watch of me which kept 
me from drifting out of life." 

" No, no — not so bad as that, Clement." 

'* Still, thank you, Fanny. For all past inter- 
est and care, God bless you 1" he said, shaking 
hands with her. " Pray believe that I am always 
grateful." 

She changed colour, but her voice wavered 
not, as she replied : 

" You will stay at West Atherby ? There is 
nothing to take you from it." 

" And much to keep me here I" 
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He answered interrogatively, and she re- 
plied, 

" Yes — everything." 

"If I follow your advice," he added, in a 
lower key, and in the strange tones which had 
perplexed her last night. 

•* Which you will, I am sure." 

"Being still sure that it is for the best, 
Fanny ?" 

" Yes ; being sure of that." 

" Amen." 

It was an odd sequel to this low interchange 
of confidence, and she glanced at him nervously 
and quickly. She might have asked him why 
he had said " Amen," had not her uncle struck 
in and begged her to make haste with her 
breakfast, which had been waiting three quar- 
ters of an hour for them. Mr. Grace entered 
to take the head of his table, and a breakfast 
was hurried through, in which all of them par-^ 
ticipated. 

" This is bouncing oflF in a mighty hurry, that 
I can't make out exactly. Mind," be said to 
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Fanny, " I hope you're not at the bottom of it, 
my girl, and overjoyed to run away directly the 
uncle comes to fetch you. For you've got to 
be one of us, do you see." 

*^I shall often think of the old farm," said 
Fanny, for want of a better answer at the 
moment. 

" Hesbie will miss ye, I'll warrant, for no end 
of time. Dash it, Mr. Redbridge, can't you let 
her stay a week or two longer, while' you go 
jabbering in the law courts t" he cried. 

*'I cannot do without my niece any longer, 
farmer," answered Mr. Redbridge, more gra- 
ciously than last night. " Now, Fanny, are you 
ready ?" 

" You've plenty of time, if you want to catch 
the next train from Charrington," said the far- 
mer, pulling out his watch, " it wants— dorm it ! 
— it don't go 1 Some one pitched it into the 
fire-place last night, I'm sure." 

'* It looks as if it had had a fall," said Cle- 
ment. 

Fanny smiled at Clement's serious face, 
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and BO the party took a degree or two more 
lightness to itself. It was not the parting yet 
awhile, for when they were all in the garden, 
and Fanny was holding out her little hand, which 
trembled somewhat now, to Clement, our hero 
said ; 

" I am going as far as Atherby Court, myself; 
if Mr. Redbridge will give me a lift." 

"Certainly," said Mr. Redbridge; but not 
with the willingness which might have been 
expected from him. Clement stepped into the 
post-chaise after Fanny and her uncle, and 
away they were whirled along the high road, 
and through the iron gates, and on underneath 
the avenue of elms, to the front door of Atherby 
Court. They were silent during their short 
drive — there seemed nothing more to say, or 
nothing more worth saying ; the parting had al- 
ready taken place in their hearts, perhaps, and 
everything was at an end between those three. 
It was strange that in these last moments they 
should think that, and that in their parting there 
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should have been restraint and almost disaffec- 
tion. 

The friendship between the two men appear- 
ed to have evaporate(^ by some subtle influence 
which neither professed to comprehend, and no- 
thing was as it had been only twelve hours 
ago. 

The Earl and Hesbie were astir next morning^ 
but the visitors took them by surprise. They, 
and the little grand-daughter, regarded the ar- 
rivals with astonishment, and heard the news 
of their departure with concern. 

'* So soon I" said the Earl ; and " So soon 1" 
echoed Hesbie to Fanny. 

They paired off together ; and whilst the 
Earl and Mr. Redbridge conversed, in the recess 
of one of the windows, and Hesbie expressed, 
in a low soft voice to Fanny, her sorrow at los- 
ing one true friend so speedily, Clement and 
the little girl held a conversation of their own 
at the breakfast-table. 

" How fond he is of your child 1" said Fanny 

p2 
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in a whisper, as the two women glanced to- 
wards him. 

" Yes ; I think he is." 

" Almost as fond of her as of the mother," 
murmured the barrister's niece. 

" Oh I don't say that. What makes you think 
_has he ^" 

** No, he has not taken me wholly into his 
confidence," said Fanny ; " but it is not difficult 
to read what is in Clement Quail's thoughts. I 
have come here to say * Heaven bless both of 
you 1' and then to go away," 

" Fanny, you have something else to tell me," 
Hesbie urged. 

" Nothing more. I leave the rest to him." 

Hesbie was bewildered and embarrassed. 
What a great deal more the young girl knew 
than she did I What a deal more of the true 
thoughts of his heart did Cousin Clem allow 
Fanny Redbridge to see than he had ever shown 
to her 1 Was it respect for her position, for the 
early days between her married life and widow- 
hood, even for the fear that she could never 
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think of him as ia the old days, before she broke 
her troth to him ? 

" But you seem to know — *' she began, when 
Fanny interrupted her. 

" I know not anything — I only guess, dear, 
that from your life of trouble all the clouds 
are lifting," she said hurriedly ; '• and I am very, 
very glad, for your sake and for his. Good-bye, 
Hesbie. Think of me now and then." 

"To think of you always, and look for- 
ward to many happy meetings, here or else- 
where." 

Fanny winced, but she did not say what was 
in her thoughts — that this was probably their 
last meeting ; she murmured '* Good-bye" again, 
and after many kisses she was free to leave Hes- 
bie Pounie. 

When Fanny had bidden adieu to the Earl, 
Clement suddenly stepped forward and oiBFered 
her his arm. It was a formal act of politeness, 
bur she did not comment upon it. She was 
troubled, her lips were quivering, and she was 
fighting hard to keep firm. 
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" YoTi will allow me to see you to your car- 
riage t" he said calmly. 

She bent her head in assent, placed her hand 
upon his sound right arm, and walked on with 
him, Hesbie and Mr. Redbridge following. The 
Earl and his grandchild watched them from the 
windows of the room. 

" I am to follow your advice, then, Fanny ?" 
Clement said in a low voice, as they went down 
the steps together. 

She was surprised at his mentioning this again 
— too surprised to answer immediately, and he 
went on : 

" You are sure it is the best thing that I can 
do ? — it is your wish as well as Matthew's ?" 

" Yes," she murmured. In that last moment 
of parting she could say no less ; she had not 
the strength to say more. She would have 
liked to add that she wished it, knowing of his 
passionate love for Hesbie, and of Hesbie's love 
for him, as she had implied last night; but 
her lips refused to utter one more sound. She 
thought that he was looking very white and 
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stern when he had assisted her into the carriage, 
and was gazing at her steadfastly ; and there 
came again to her heart, even in that last mo- 
ment of parting, a new strange thought, which 
scared her. 

"God bless you, Fanny I" he murmured. 
•« Good-bye." 

He shook hands with her again ; she felt that 
he was drawing her towards him, and she re- 
sisted. 

" As in the old room where I lay sick — where 
I came back to this," he said, with sorrowful 
earnestness, — "as a dear sister whom. I shall 
never, never see again — do /" 

"No, no — not now — not again. Spare me, 
Clement. Let go my hand, please. Good-bye 
— good-bye," she murmured. 

He released her hand, and stood back, and 
Mr. Redbridge passed him, and entered the car- 
riage. 

"Good-bye, Clement," he said coldly; and 
Clement returned the salutation, shook hands 
mechanically^ and stepped back. 
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There was a cracking of whips, followed hy 
the grating of wheels and prancing of horses, and 
then, like a dream to Fanny, the great house of 
the Coedstowns, the men and women watching 
on the steps, the figures at the windows, all 
vanished away, and left nothing but the avenue 
of elms and the shadows that were beneath 
them. Neither uncle nor niece looked from the 
carriage, which went along rapidly, and turned 
into the high-road The uncle folded his arms, 
and scowled beneath his travelling-cap at the 
landscape ; and the niece sat very still, with her 
hands clasped together in her lap. Passing the 
farm again, with the Autumn roses blowing on 
the walls still, was the final ordeal, and told so 
much of what had been, and what was passing 
away for ever. He had said for ever again, 
and he was in earnest now I It was the last 
straw which broke her down ; the hands went 
up with a sudden rush to the face, and she lay 
back in the carriage, and sobbed with a strange 
piteousness, and with a passionate wailing that 
could only have its rise from one cause. 
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The barrister bit his lip, and looked steadily 
from the opposite window, whence he could see 
nothing for the thick fog before his eyes. He 
knew all the story, then, if he had only 
guessed at it before. But he never said a word 
concerning it in all his after-life. He was more 
tender and gentle with her from that day, that 
was all. 

The grief was soon over, and Fanny said, 

" How foolish J have been to give way ! I 
suppose it was — ^it was " 

" It was the heat of the weather, and the ex- 
citement of leaving everybody — of Lady Pounie 
in particular," her uncle explained. " You'll be 
all right. Fan, before we get to Charrington. 
How do you feel now I" 

" Oh 1 much better." 

"That's well — ^it's a mere spasm," he said, 
" a sentiment about leaving friends that affects 
women more than it does men. You'll be 
glad to be at the old home in the Square once 
again I" 

" Yes, very glad." 
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** Where yon and I have been very happy to- 
gether m our quiet way— I making up for the 
&ther you lost as best I have been able to do, 
and you being to the old fogey the dear good 
daughter that he is never likely to have for him- 
self. And both tolerably content with God's 

will, child r 

" Ay, with God's will, uncle." 
It was in this fashion that Redbridge and 
niece went away from West Atherby. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FIRST WALK TOGETHER. 

T ADY POUNIE remained with Clement Quail, 
■" watching the carriage as it receded along 
the avenue. The carriage rolled out of sight ; 
the faces left the window; the Earl and his 
grandchild went back to breakfast, and still 
the cousins stood together, Hesbie waiting 
for Clement, and Clement waiting for what he 
hardly knew. He remained there for so long a 
period, that Hesbie said at last, 

** Clement, are you not coming into the 
house ?" 

Her soft voice brought him back to conscious- 
ness of passing things, of who was at his side, 
and who had gone away from him. She was 
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very beautiful, standing there in the sunlight. 
He confessed it to himself. What man could 
desire a better helpmate, supposing that she 
loved him and looked up to him ? Everybody 
had wished that he should marry her, or ask 
her to be his, and trust to her own feelings for 
her answer; everybody had believed in his 
happiness being there or nowhere, and had 
prophesied it, and schemed for it, like the wise 
folk that they were. 

"1 did not know that you were waiting, 
Hesbie," he said. " I thought of strolling into 
the park. Will you come with me ?" 

Hesbie's heart gave a great bound. 

" If — if you wish it, Clement." 

" Yes, I wish it," he answered, thoughtfully. 
" I have something to say to you of importance." 

"Indeed I" she responded, with that well- 
bred air of innocent surprise, and that uncon- 
sciousness which is so conscious, and at times so 
charming in its affectation. *' I will get my hat 
if you will wait for me." 

" Certainly." 
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She went into the house and upstairs into 
her own room, with a colour that would not die 
out of her cheeks, and with her heart playing 
its old vagaries. What had he to say to her of 
importance? What could he say to her but 
one thing! Was it all true that Fanny Red- 
bridge had intimated, and that she had dreamed 
of lately, despite the freshness of her widow's 
weeds ? As she put on her hat, with its black 
feathers circling it, she looked a very hand- 
some woman, worth the striving for, and worth 
forgiving all the past to win. Her widow's 
cap disappeared within the hat, in some way 
best known to her own ideas of arrangement, 
and she looked like the cousin Hesbie of old, 
with that rosy blush upon her face. She went 
thoughtfully downstairs, after a final glance at 
herself in the cheval glass, and met her little 
girl coming up in great haste, all legs and arms 
and wings. 

" You going out, mamma? Me come too ?" 
" Not now, darling. I am going for a little 
walk with my cousin." 
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" He likes me to come too— he always do, 
you know I" she cried. 

" Presently, then — to-morrow we will all go 
together, dear." 

Thus Hesbie the elder consoled and deceived 
Hesbie the younger, and rejoined our hero in 
the broad space of ground before the entrance 
door. 

"Now, Clement, I am ready. Which way 
shall we go I" 

" Across the park," he said ; " unless " 

** Unless what?" 

He had suddenly thought of the home-close 
as a fitting place for that which he had to say ; 
and then rejected it almost in anger. He did 
not explain to her the reason for his hesitation. 

"We will go across here, Hesbie," he said. 
" I met Hannah in the park yesterday. Did she 
tell your 

^ Yes." 

"That she brought me a letter from Mat- 
thew r 

" No — ^she did not tell me that." 
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•* Good 1" he muttered to himself. 

Hesbie glanced at him. He was looking 
very grave still, and singularly unlike a man 
with thoughts of love and marriage at his 
heart. She felt suddenly that the morning had 
grown cold, and the sun had become less bright 
and warm for her. Was she sure, was she quite 
sure that this was the old Clement t — ^the old 
love to whom she was drawn, and for whose 
happiness she would strive, if it were ever in 
her power, by that fond, faithful devotion which 
he had had for her only a few years back ? 

It was not till Atherby Court lay back a fair 
half mile in the distance that he spoke out, and 
to the purpose, fearing nothing, and beating 
down the frail fence of regularity and decorum 
which hemmed in the proprieties. 

^^ Hesbie, in all that friendship and sober 
seriousness and truth which should be between 
us all in these last days, I wish you to answer 
me one question." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



EXPLANATION. 



FT is a matter for speculation if women care to 
-*■ be wooed too precipitately, or whether the 
wooer, by a bold dash, stand a better chance of 
success than he who takes his time before the 
plunge. If this were love-making of Cle- 
ment Quail's, Hesbie shrank from it with an 
instinct for which it was difficult to account. 
It was an abrupt commencement, that almost 
displeased her, and that certainly caused her 
no small degree of embarrassment. He should 
have approached the subject with more delicacy 
and with a greater consideration for the " early 
times," and even with less confidence in his 
power over her. 
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These were Heebie Poiinie's first thoughts, 
which were quickly followed by a rush of 
new bewildering emotions, that deepened the 
colour in her face, and replaced the strange 
momentary feeling of vexation, with an in- 
tense satisfaction, that assured her of all trou- 
bles passing away for ever. She did not an- 
swer him immediately ; she walked on by 
his side, timidly and shrinkingly as a young 
girl might have done. She had not the voice 
wherewith to respond ; she had not the heart ; 
she would lengthen out those few. blissful mo- 
ments of anticipation, her recompense for long 
years of misrepresentation and mistake. Pre- 
sently she would tell him all her past sorrows, 
and her present joy, the girl's doubts and vain 
ambitions, and of the love that came back, with 
all its force, when he would have none of it in 
his pride and jealousy and honest scorn. To 
think that he was at her side again, that the 
old spell had been so strong as this, that years 
had not shattered it to pieces, was a thought 
worth lingering upon before they went back 
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hand in hand to their old romance^ yoong and 

hopeful lovers stilL 

fle did not seek to interrupt her meditations ; 

he did not repeat the wish with which our last 
chapter closed. The idea had suggested itself 
that he had been too precipitate, and that, 
with the whole bright morning, and with this 
fair seclusion before him, he might give her 
all the time that she desired. Therefore he 
walked by her side in silence, as meek and 
obedient as she could wish, until she was pre- 
pared for the truth which was trembling on his 
lips. 

She spoke at last, when she had done wonder- 
ing why he did not speak again, after that sud- 
den outburst with which he had scared her. 

*^ What question is it, Clement?" she asked^ 
in a low voice, and with averted face, blushing 
very much. It was unkind of him to let her be 
the first to speak, but it seemed as if they might 
have walked on to all eternity, had she not 
broken the silence which prevailed. 

'< I want you to take your time to answer it. 
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and then reply to me frankly, as yon wonld 
to yourself, and in answering your own heart," 
he said. " Between us two there should be no 
longer any secrets." 

"I have not a secret to keep from you, 
Clem." 

** Thank you, Hesbie, thank you." 

He cut nervously at the grass with his stick, 
and hesitated strangely. His manner was 
at variance with his opening speech, and she 

« 

was glad of that. This was more like court- 
ship a la modey the lover approaching timidly 
to that heaven to which a word of hers would 
raise him presently. She waited for him to con- 
tinue, to tell her what this question was that 
he had conjured her to answer in all sincerity. 
They were a mile from Atherby Court when he 
spoke to the purpose. 

^^ Hesbie, I do not suppose that any thought 
of marrying again has entered your mind. 
Your first union was, if I may say as much, so 
fall of shadow that a thoughtfol woman may 
naturally pause for much reflection. But you 
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are beautiful, you will go into the world, and 
there wiU come many suitors round you." 

It was a strange way of prefacing all that he 
had to say, Hesbie considered, and if he had 
said it with more agitation, she would have 
been less prepared, and better satisfied. He 
had recovered his old self-possession, and was 
addressing her with great calmness and pre- 
cision — a judge summing up the facts of an im- 
portant case could scarcely have been calmer. 
When he had told her that she was beautiftil, 
she could have almost believed that he spoke of 

her as a woman whose beauty the world would 

« 

praise, apart from his old predilection. 

" Are you afraid that I shall make a wrong 
selection, Clement, even if your prophecy as to 
my suitors come true V she said, with a forced 
attempt at raillery. 

The answer was not a pleasant one — ^it 
jarred more than she had anticipated. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

The colour that burnt itself into the face and 
brow of Hesbie Pounie was not bom of the love- 
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blushes of a few minutes since. She had not 
looked for a reproof in his words, and her 
heart sank ominously ; she felt like a woman 
who, guilty of a grievous error, was awakening 
to it suddenly, and starting, half-blinded, to the 
Cruel daylight, in which no illusions could live. 

He did not wait for her to respond. In the 
same grave way, and without consideration for 
her, as it seemed, in his cold argument, he con- 
tinued — 

*' I do not think you a keen judge of charac- 
ter, Hesbie — ^impulsive, warm-hearted women 
seldom are, for they believe in all that is told 
them, and know nothing of the wickedness in 
the world," Clement said. " And hence, with- 
out fore-warning, you may encounter many 
disappointments in a fixture which should be 
full of peace for you. I know, dear cousin," and 
here his voice faltered for the first time, ** that 
I have not a right to address you in this man- 
ner, that our past relations to each other, when 
we were very young and thoughtless, seem to 
preolude it ; but it is in the interest of one who 
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16 very dear to me^ and whose life has been one 
huge mistake, like yours, that I would ask the 
question." 

Lady Pounie was thoroughly bewildered. 
What did he mean! — ^what could he mean? 
He spoke of another, not of himself, and all 
was dark, and vague, and full of mystery and 
misery. She found voice to say — 

" What question Ib it, then t" 

" I would ask you, Hesbie, to own whether 
the suspicion has come to you, in all your life, 
that my brother Matthew loves you 1" 

" Great heaven I— no 1" 

She faced her questioner, with her great 
brown staring eyes ; and then the tears rushed 
into them, and hid his pale and thoughtful 
&ce away, and left life very grey and blank 
ahead of her. 

^* I wish it had," said Clement, thoughtfully. 
*' How well he has kept his secret from you 1" 

Hesbie turned suddenly, and set her &ce to<^ 
wards Atherby Court. He turned with her, and 
she said, in a hasty tonoi 
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" Don't tell me any more— don't say another 
word." 

•* Forgive me, Hesbie, but I mnst," he said. 
^My brother is not as other men, and will 
never speak for himself. He has not had, 
throughout his life, one solitary gleam of happi"» 
ness, and his unselfishness has only been another 
torture to him ; he wiU die, unless you are mer* 
dful and grateful/* 

" Grateful T' cried Lady Pounie, passionately. 
** Why should I be grateful to him ?" 

" To save your good name, when he thought 
that it had been rashly cast aside, he gave up 
his earldom as freely as he would have given 
up his life, if it would have saved you, Hesbie.'' 
**I do not say his love is natural," continiied 
Clement, ^ or that I wholly understand it, or that 
it is not part of a weakness, such as may come 
at times to minds as strangely constituted as his 
own ; but it exists, and every thought is influ- 
enced by it to his disadvantage. Try to save 
him." 
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" I will not listen !" cned Hesbie, putting her 
hands to her ears, and hnrrying along with a 
swiftness which he kept np with, bat with difiS- 
culty. ** You are torturing me, dragging me 
into the dust of my past humiliation. Have 
you no more charity than this? Oh! Clem, 
Clem, I did not think that you could be so 
cruel I" 

The hot tears of shame and mortification, 
came at length, and overmastered her ; but she 
went on, with her fair head bowed, and deep, 
heavy sobs escaping her. 

"I am truly sorry, Hesbie, to have pained 
you," Clement tsaid, tenderly, " or that you 
should have taken it to heart in this fashion. 
I bad hoped that we should have talked of this 
together like brother and sister, and that I might 
have sketched to you the history of Mat's un- 
selfish life, until the thought that it was possible 
to love him in good time might come to you, 
and stand his friend. If I have been wrong in 
this, forgive m6.'' 

" Don't follow me — ^let me go home alone, for 
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God's sake I" cried the aggrieved woman, " or I 
shall hate you 1"' 

Clement paused at this indignant outburst ; 
he could do no less. He had kept a promise 
long and secretly made to himself, and it was 
not his mission to distress her further, fle 
would have liked to dwell upon Mat's devotion 
to her, of Mat's strange fanoy that she could 
only be happy with the younger brother, and 
of that fancy leading to all the present compli- 
cations; but she was in great grief, and he 
spared her. She had not taken his revelation 
with the calmness which he could have desired. 
People told him of their wishes as to hi^ mar- 
riage with great complacency, and with no 
consideration for his feelings, and he could not 
undeceive them, or speak to another of his ideas 
on love and marriage, without causing much 
unhappiness, and giving terrible offence. 

He had intended all for the best, but he had 
blundered, as usual. It is not a light taslr to 
hint to a. woman whom she should marry, espe- 
cially if that woman would prefer to marry the 
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adviser — as it was in this case, though Clement 
did not believe it, and would never believe it, 
even after that day's tempest and wrath. She 
had not loved him well enough to keep true to 
him, and surely she could no more love him 
now than his honest heart could turn again to 
her who had once terribly deceived him. He 
was a staxmch friend to Hesbie Poonie, but the 
old love was dead within him, without a chance 
of resuscitation. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



UNDECEIVED. 



fPHE days passed on after Clement Quail's 
^ advice to Hesbie Pounie, and the sojourners 
at West Atherby seemed settling down for 
good. To the looker-on all was well at 
Atherby Court and at West Atherby Farm; 
only beneath the smooth surface was much un- 
rest at the heart of one woman and in the 
mind of one man ; and both man and woman 
were silent, and grave, and courteous, as be- 
fitted two people who understood each other 
completely. 

The Earl of Coedstown guessed nothing of 
their depth of knowledge ; and Farmer Grace 
rubbed his big hands together, and thought 
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that matters were progressing favourably be- 
tween his daughter and his nephew. He was 
not the man to interfere ; he had great faith in 
leaving young people to themselves, and let- 
ting the world roll on with them and their 
fancies, until they struck the bargain to be 
married of their own free wills. Clement os- 
tensibly kept to his uncle's farm, but there was 
much going to and fro between the farm and 
the Earl's mansion, and many business details 
to study at the latter place, with solicitors from 
town, who were always arriving in a hurry; 
with big bundles of papers* and holding lengthy 
consultations with the Earl and our hero. All 
was progressing favourably, and the old man 
was only too anxious to shift his title to a 
younger head, and breathe more freely ere he 
passed away. There was still a faint show of 
opposition from the distant relatives, to whom 
we have occasionally referred, and who play 
no part in this story ; but the great machin- 
ery of the law was working in favour of the 
Quailsy and in good time the change would 
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come^ and another page in life's romance be 
chronicled. The absence of the elder brother re- 
tarded matters, although he was slowly gather- 
ing strength ; and at the period when Clement, 
stronger, too, and more like his old self, had 
made up his mind to start for Berlin, Matthew 
walked one day into West Atherby — the same 
high-shouldered, dreamy-looking being who 
went away to prove his birthright, and was 
struck down in the search. He came back 
greyer and sadder, and very unlike a man 
about to step into the peerage. Illness had not 
improved his looks, or changed him for the 
better. 

The villagers knew him, and touched their 
hats, and said, with charming frankness, that 
they were sorry to see the poet looking so 
ill ; and he thanked them for their sympathy, 
and told them that he was getting stronger 
every day. 

He went direct to the farm, where a similar 
greeting awaited him from his plain-spoken 
uncle. 
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*' Good Lord I ia that you. Mat ? " was Farm- 
er Grace's salutation. " WeU, you have come 
back a worse ghost than you went away, that's 
plain. Clem's the picture of health by the side 
of you, and he's more like a razor than a man." 

" Clement writes to me that he is quite well," 

said Matthew, nervously. 

" He may be," replied the farmer ; " but he is 

not his old self, any more than you are. You 

are a nice pair at present, upon my soul !" 

Mr. Grace filliped his ear, and looked as if he 
were disposed to be ashamed of the two of 
them. 

Matthew was sitting in the old farm-parlour, 
and Mr. Grace was entertaining him with 
his opinion that he was more fit to be in bed 
than to be about, "by a long chalk," when 
Clement entered, and made a rush at his bro- 
ther, as if he had only one friend in the 
world — and possibly that was his opinion just 
then. 

" My dear old boy, why didn't you say that 
you were coming this afternoon?" he cried. 
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^* Have you taken up my old line of agreeable 
surprises that I began one birthday here f " 

Matthew winced at the reminiscence. 

** I wrote of my return one day this week — I 
did not intend a surprise," he answered ; '^ and 
now, Clem, is all forgiven V* 

" What is there to forgive I" 

" Ah I you know." 

" No, I don't," replied Clem. " If you were 
generous enough to injure yourself, and sacri- 
fice your prospects for the sake of our cousin, 
that was no business of mine." 

" I should have died without the secret com- 
ing to light, had it not been for the Earl's re- 
pentance ; and I should have died, robbing my 
own brother," said Matthew, 

" No, you wouldn't," said Clement, laughing ; 
" for I was discovering the matter for myself. 
But as you are not dead, and are not likely to 
die, suppose we drop the subject, after I have 
doffed my cap to your illustrious sel^ and said, 
* Hail to thee, Earl of Coedstown I' " 

** Not yet — the title will not suit me, Clem," 
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said Matthew, with a faint smile; *^when i 
ennobles a happier and more honest fellow^ 
the race of Coedstowns will flomishT 

" Gammon I" was the nnromantio reply. ** We 
will have no more gloomy views of life, now 
that we have stepped into our rights. Here are 
riches and good luck, and neither of us too far 
gone in dotage to take the goods the gods 
provide. By Heaven I '* exclaimed Clem, with 
excitement, " we will have no more shadow-land 
in West Atherby; we have lived it down — 
hurrah ! Bring out the wine, uncle. Mat's on 
his legs again. And just rub your hand over 
my poll, old fellow — it's growing beautifiilly 
again ; and I forgive the beggar who shaved 
it." 

Matthew scarcely admired his brother's sudden 
outburst of spirits ; he did not give him credit 
for being wholly natural, until his uncle said, 

" Clem's merry enough, at any rate." 

'* Then we will be merry with him," answered 
Matthew, more heartily. 
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"I would rather that you opened shop on 
your own account, Mat," answered Clem. " But 
that will be in good time, eh ?" 

" Yes ; for there's nothing on my mind to give 
me another moment's discontent. All is as I 
could wish, I think." 

All was not as he had wished in the letter 
which he sent by Hannah Bennett, Clem knew ; 
and would inform him presently. All was 
not as he bad schemed and striven for; and 
Clement's task was to undeceive him before he 
saw his cousin Hesbie. 

" The Earl has planned it all out," he said to 
Matthew; "and you are to live at Atherby 
Court, and help with Hesbie to keep his mind 
from giving way like his wife's. I don't know," 
he added, drily, " that that's a very lively look- 
out to begin with ; but you must not cut the 
old boy adrift for the few months that are left 
him." 

" No, no. And you ?" 

" Oh I I shall be here, there, and everywhere. 
Here for the most part," he added, seeing that 
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his brothei^s fstce dianged, and gathered a new 
gloom. 

** Yes, I understand," said Matthew, thonght- 
fiilly. 

He did not understand the position, or what 
Clement had implied, however ; and when they 
were walking together towards Atherby Court, 
as towards home, Matthew spoke out aU that 
was in his mind, and Clement answered him. 

«« There are no more secrets between us, 
Clem,** he said; "and I may speak without 
offending you." 

" Certainly," answered Clement. 

" When I thought that I was dying, I told 
them all of the wish that was closest to my 
heart — ^I wrote concerning it to you." 

" You did," said his brother. « It was very 
kind of you." 

Matthew peered into Clement's face. It ;ivas 
always dark under the elms ; and the evening 
was upon them. 

**Are you jesting?" he said, in his amaze- 
ment. 
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" Haven't I said that my heart is light, now 
that the weight of suspense is removed from it? 
Why, my dear old Mat, there is nothing which I 
do not know — ^who cares for me and who 
doesn't ; where peace is likely to be, or very 
unlikely to be," he added ; " who are my 
best and truest friends, and who are yours. 
Knowing this so cleverly and completely, I am 
ready with my information, and anxious to im- 
part it." 

" Well ?" said Matthew, wonderingly. 

"Concerning Hesbie and me — we are not 
going to be married." 

" Great Heaven !" exclaimed Matthew. 

"Nay, Mat, Heaven be praised!" was the 
quick reply. 

" After all that I have striven for and looked 
forward to, after your long patience and long 
love, for this to be the end of it. You have 
quarrelled again, then I" said Mat. 

" On the contrary, Hesbie and I are the best 
of friends." 

" Has any one else already " 

r2 
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** Not a bit of it. Nobody comes courting the 
handsome widow yet." 

« Then '' 

** Then what is in the way of offering my 
heart to Lady Poxmie ?" said Clement. " Why, 
my blind-eyed brother, another woman." 

« What I" 

" Don't look surprised, there is such an animal 
in existence ; and all the virtues under the sun 
are not concentrated in Hesbie Pounie. She 
has improved marvellously," said Clement — 
^' she is a gentle, meek, affectionate woman, a 
firm friend, a Christian lady, but I could not ask 
her to become my wife, with my heart so full of 
love for another that, if I never win her, I give 
up. 

" Clem, who is it ? — who can it be ?" 

"You will not run all over the parish pro- 
claiming the fact ? You will keep this to your- 
self, until 1 give you permission to speak ?" 

Matthew promised. 

"Then it's Fanny Redbridge," Clement ex- 
plained ; " a gu*l who does not care for me a bit. 
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That's my luck, but Fm getting used to it. Of 
course we have parted for ever 1 — it's extremely 
singular, but I have been all my life parting for 
ever with somebody or other I — but I shall 
make one more efifort to discover her. Her 
uncle cannot run away altogether from his 
profession, thank the fates, and she will never 
run away from her uncle. I thought, a few 
weeks ago, that I would not try to see her 
again, but I shall make the attempt, though 
I know perfectly well that I haven't the ghost 
of a chance." 

" How do you know ?" asked Matthew. 

** She has been more aggravating than you 
have," cried Clement. " It was her last wish, too, 
that I should marry Hesbie, and I could not do 
better for myself, she said. As if Hesbie cared 
for me, or I for her — as if two people who grew 
tired of each other years ago could make a 
second-hand engagement of it, for every fool in 
West Atherby to laugh at 1" 

•*You do not love Hesbie?" repeated Mat- 
thew, to whom the news was the most startling 
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ID the world. *^You have learned to forget 
her ! — jou, of all men T 

^ Excuse me, old fellow, but she learned to 
forget me," replied Qem. ** And I cannot knock 
again at the heart which closed once agamst 
me. I am too proud T 

"And unforgiving r 

•* No ; everything was forgiven long ago." 

"At Ingleness, where yon betrayed to me 
your passion for her?" 

*' I was an ass that night, Mat. I was savage 
with myself for having thought ungenerously 
of her ; and it had been a day of much excite- 
ment, and explanation, and Champagne. I was 
bewildered by it all," cried Clement. " It was 
after that night that a pure dream came and 
made a man of me, and whispered where much 
happiness might arise, if one innocent little 
woman would only whisper that she loved me. 
And she, she told me that I could not do better 
than marry HesHe Pounie — ^she did, by God 1" 
raved the younger brother. 

"Then there is never to be peace for us," 
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sighed Mattew. " You are unhappy — I see it 



now," 



"This is only a spurt. The girl's gone, 
and I may not be easy in my mind, perhaps," 
said Clem, lightly ; " but you are aware that I 
am superior to adversity." 

** You will not give way, I know,** 

"You intend to be happy in my happine«, 
Mat," said Clement, " Presto, let us change the 
scene and characters, and let me take my happi- 
ness from yourd." 

" What do you mean?" 

" That some day — of course a very long day 
hence, when you have watched for your oppor- 
tunity—you should marry Hesbie yourself." 

"Clement!" exclaimed his brother, indig- 
nantly. 

"Why not I" said Clement, coolly. "Your 
devotion is of a longer date than mine; she 
knows the story of your sacrifice, and time 
brings round many stranger things to pass than 
this. Have patience — wait 1" 

"Not another wordl" cried Matthew, with 
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Bome indignatioa in his voice, and Clement wbb 
silent after one protest. 

** Very well. Mat ; bnt I have a right to ad- 
vise you in my turn, and I think I see as clearly 
through the glass." 

They were silent the rest of the way to 
Atherby Court, where a welcome awaited the 
right All heir of Coedstown. 

^ I am glad you are here at last, Matthew — 
it is your own house/' said the Earl, rising, and 
extending both hands to him. ^ This is like the 
coming of a son whom I have long expected." 

•*I am glad too," echoed Clement. Then 
Matthew and Hesbie exchanged greetings, and 
Hesbie looked towards the younger brother 
sorrowfully, and felt that there could never be 
but one love and one hope for her. 

It was in this fashion that Matthew Quail took 
his rightful place in his own house. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PEACE. 



rpHE mighty businesB of the law, engaged on 
* the mightier but more uncommon business 
of restitution, made progress during the Winter 
months which followed Matthew Quail's return 
to Atherby Court. The solicitors met frequently 
in their dusty chambers in town, and held con- 
sultations with eminent counsel in chambers 
dustier still, and looked over many deeds in 
order to make sure that Matthew, Viscount 
Pounie, was really of fair and honourable de* 
scent, when he broke through all rules of deco- 
rum, and married Farmer Grace's sister, by 
whom he had two sons. The opposition die4 
out as the case grew stronger, and the poet of 
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West Atherby was already called ** my lord," 
by express coramand of the grey-haired man 
who had given np his titles before the law, 
shocked at the romance of the thing, had found 
conrage to make over, in due form, all rights 
and titles to the new possessor. There had 
been a great deal of running to and fro between 
West Atherby and London, estates and titles 
not changing hands, even by general consent, 
without much of that grievous routine that pro- 
duces fees, and fiUs many sheets of parchment 
with irrelevancies ; but with the Spring all was 
on the eve of settlement. Matthew and Cle- 
ment had been to London several times, Cle- 
ment on more than one occasion alone. There 
had been special visits of respectable solicitors 
to Atherby Court ; but one man who had taken 
an immense interest in the case at its early 
stage appeared to have dropped completely 
from it. When counsel's opinion was wanted, it 
was not Mr. Bedbridge who was consulted ; and 
Clement, who was curious, was the first to 
ascertain* that the barrister had transferred his 
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briefs to juniors, and was not to be found in 
London, or at his clubs. He had disappeared as 
though popularity and practice were nothing 
to him, or could wait, and his clients' interests 
appeared to be drifting any way but the Hght, 
for what he seemed to care. People in town 
talked of Mr, Redbridge's eccentric behaviour, 
and wondered, with Clement, what might be the 
motive for his disappearance. There were a few 
who knew his whereabouts, and corresponded 
^dth him, it was thought, but the secret was 
suflSciently well kept for Clement Quail to re- 
main in the dark. Clem's friends were not at the 
bar, or in solicitors' offices, and there was no 
one whom he could interest in his own affairs, 
prefen-ing as he did to keep those affairs to 
himself. At the sudden disappearance of Bed- 
bridge and his niece he was grieved, as well as 
mystified, and yet they had both left West 
Atherby believing that he was in love with his 
cousin Hesbie — why should they trouble them- 
selves about him any more, having turned their 
backs on West Atherby for goodi 
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Clement bad done his best to find them, but 
in vain. Mr. Redbridge's chambers in the 
Temple were in the possession of his clerk, a 
man who feigned not to know anything con- 
cerning his master, and who, (Jlement was per^ 
snaded, had received instmctions to foil all 
cariosity — possibly to foil him in particular, was 
his last suspicion. The house in the Square was 
to let, but the landlord did not know whither 
his late tenant had gone. 

^ I shall find him presently," Clement assured 

himself; '^such a man as Redbridge cannot 

keep away from his practice, and then having 

» 
found him ^" 

Here Clement's train of thought invariably 

came to a full stop. Having found him, cui 

bono f He should find the maiden opening her 

eyes at his assertion that be was not going 

to naarry Hesbie Pounie, and begging him to 

reconsider his determination — ^it was so incon- 

testably the fit and proper thing to do. Had he 

been waiting all these weary months for that to 

be the end of it— in the face of the reserve, in- 
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difference, or regret that he had not proposed 
to marry his first love, now that his first love 
was free, could he tell her that he had outlived 
his first romance, and was thinking of herself? 
Yes, he thought that he could, though of the 
result he grew more doubtful as time passed on 
and brought no trace of her. 

Each return to Atherby Court was marked by 
a sterner expression of countenance ; and 
though he assumed after a while a lightness of 
demeanour which deceived the majority of his 
friends, there was one watcher who detected the 
difference in him, and whose vigilance was not 
to be deceived. The Earl — let him keep his 
title till the deeds are- signed, and this story 
passes fi*om our hands — saw nothing but Cle- 
ment's manly independence, kindness, and fore- 
thought ; he liked him better with every visit, 
and wondered when he would settle at Atherby 
Court for good, as his brother Matthew had 
done. Matthew was doubtful of Clem in the 
early days of his return, but the law-business 
was gigantic, and absorbed him, and when law 
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was set asidei there was Cousin Hesbie and her 
little girl to interest him, parts of his home and 
theirSy though they talked of going away soon, 
and this distressed him secretly. 

It was only Hesbie who knew that Clement 
Quail was ill at ease, and who watched him 
from the distance, and guessed at all the truth 
with a woman's quick instinct, having half 
guessed it on the very day when he had asked 
her to reflect upon his brother's depth of love 
for her. She never spoke of Fanny Bedbridge 
to our hero ; she was always calm and kind and 
sisterly, but she gave no confidence, and she 
asked for none in return. The last storm had 
cleared the atmosphere which these odd beings 
breathed, and they understood each other, and 
were never after that day to be deceived. 

She studied him from a distance ; she would 
have been gla4 to see him happy ; she thought 
that she would have died of gladness if it could 
have been in her power to make him so. If he 
had only loved her, if her own past want of 
faith had not alienated her from him, what a 
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different life hers might have been I And did 
Fanny Redbridge love Clement? The barris- 
ter's niece had so well kept her own secret, be- 
lieving in Clement's devotion to his cousin, and 
had set heraelf so completely aside in studying 
the interests of them both, that Hesbie was per- 
plexed. She doubted it — she brought herself 
at last to disbelieve it. She could not under- 
stand one woman trying hard to advance the 
happiness of another with the man whom they 
both loved — that was not natural. She was 
too jealous and impulsive to comprehend so 
much unselfishness as that, evennow with the 
consciousness that he loved her np longer; 
and with the remembrance of his strange 
looks and words on the day that the truth 
annihilated her, she felt that it would be a 
task beyond her strength to help a rival to 
gain him. She had accepted her position, but 
she could not think complacently of Clement's 
marrying any one else. Whilst he was there 
she was content, she thought; though there 
came strange, restless, miserable hours, when 
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the hours were later, and Bhe lay wakefdl and 
thoughtful by the side of the little girl to whom 
she clung as to her last spar, and who never 
left her night or day. 

There came a temptation to her with the late 
Spring-time of which we treat. After his last 
visit to London, Clement seemed to have grown 
suddenly satisfied with West Atherby, to have 
become something like his old self; and if 
there were any pleasure for her at that time, it 
was in the consciousness that he was kind to 
lier. He never spoke of his wishes as regarded 
Matthew and herself but he looked them, she 
was certain ; and it was that wish which was 
her chief source of pain. He was more like the 
old Clement when she constituted Matthew her 
friend and companion, but she felt that it was 
for the sake of the smiles and close friendship 
of the younger brother that she walked and 
rode with Cousin Mat occasionally. She began 
almost to fancy that it was possible that Cle- 
ment would outlive his love for Fanny Red- 
bridge — had he not outlived his love for her ? — 
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and that, in the whirl of time and change, his 
pride would reconcile him to his present life. 
He was terribly proud in his way, and if the 
Redbridges were heard of no more, what would 
happen next? Here she would meet his observ- 
ant, grateful look when she and Matthew were 
together, and her heart sank and told her of 
her fleeting fancies. 

The temptation to which we have alluded 
came to her one day in a revelation of Hannah 
Bennett's. Hannah had been sent to Charring- 
ton on a shopping mission by her mistress, and 
she brought news back to Lady Pouuie, In the 
High Street she had seen Mr. Redbridge and 
his niece, in a carriage driven by a man whom 
she recognised as a coachman at the Lobster 
Inn at Ingleness. Later in the day Hannah 
had met the man and spoken to him, and had 
ascertained that Mr. and Miss Redbridge had 
been for the last two months located at that 
fishing-village, and that Miss Redbridge had 
arrived in an indiiferent state of health, but had 
recovered by degrees. 

s2 
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Hesbie heard the news with surprise. 

"Have they left Ingleness at last, then!" she 
asked. 

" No— they remain another week." 

" Hannah, promise me not to mention this to 
my cousins, or to any one. Jt is most im- 
portant." 

It was Hannah's turn to be surprised — her 
old fealty to Matthew Quail even led her to 
regard Lady Pounie steadily and searchingly. 

" I have heard them speak of the Bedbridges 
as if they would like to meet them," she said, 
hesitatingly. 

**Yes, they would like to meet them," said 
Lady Pounie. " They would go to Ingleness, 
Matthew and Clement at once, and in that ter- 
rible spot the old thoughts and old troubles 
might come back to Matthew. It is an unlucky 
place." 

" Yes," said Hannah, shuddering ; '* he would 
walk in his sleep again upon that dreadful 
cliffl" 

•* All is at rest here — the Redbridges do not 
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wish to see any of us ; let us leave our world 
as it is, Hannah." 

" Very well," said Hannah. " There was 
always ill-luck at Ingleness ; and here there is 
peace at last." 

Peace everywhere but at the heart of Lady 
Pounie. 
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CHAPTER II. 



GIVING WAY. 



TF Hesbie Pounie was not a perfect woman, 
-*- or if she was too realistic a woman to be a 
heroine, she was at least one whose scheming 
rendered her unhappy. From the moment that 
she had conceived a project which was at war 
with the interests of Clement Quail, she felt that 
she had passed &om peace of mind to much 
uncertainty — that she had even turned traitor 
against those who had been always true to 
her. She recoiled, but she went on again, a 
struggling and jealous woman, who tried hard 
to reconcile her actions with that which was 
right. Hers was womanly reasoning in its way. 
Clement had never told her that he loved 
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Miss Redbridge, and had scarcely mentioned 
the name since Fanny had left West Atherby. 
Why should she deem the whereabouts of the 
Redbridges of importance to him ? And Fanny 
— had she not always spoken of her wish to see 
the cousins united ; promised by every means 
in her power to bring about that end, and in no 
instance acted like a woman in love with Cle- 
ment Quail ? Fanny had been ill, and was re- 
covering strength at Ingleness — why distress 
her with Clement's proposals, and add so much 
to Clement's misery in rejecting him 1 Every- 
thing was at peace, as she had told Hannah 
Bennett ; and Clement was becoming by degrees 
a different man. Why should he seek his own 
unhappiness? — he who had been buffeted so 
roughly by the world, and had resisted every- 
thing 80 bravely 1 

Surely it was better that Clement should not 
meet Fanny Redbridge. Hesbie tried hard to 
think so — she tried hard and struggled hard, 
and grew a wan woman under the conflict, 
not being an adept at deception. She had 
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almost brought herself to believe, after two 
days' self-conflict, that Fanny did not love, and 
never could love Clement — hence Fanny was 
unworthy of the man, would never appreciate, 
even if she were induced to — oh I no, no, she 
would not think of it — he must never marry 
Miss Redbridge ; she would do anything in her 
power to prevent it- For 8he loved himl — 
Heaven be her witness how she loved the man 
who would never think of her again 1 flow 
like a mocking dream it was that she should 
have married Viscount Pounie, and let the other 
pass away I 

Hesbie had not bargained for one conclusion 
to Clement's new manner, which had only half 
assured her that his present fancy was losing 
strength. She was 6tai'tled one morning by 
discovering a knapsack in the hall, packed and 
strapped, and awaiting its owner's pleasure. 
Had it been a serpent curled under the hat- 
tree, she could not have gazed at it with a 
greater feeling of horror and heart-sickness. 
It told its story at once — that Clement was 
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going away — perhaps without a word 1 What 
a strange reserve his wasl — what projects he 
formed without consulting any one, without 
considering that he had a right to consult 
any one, or deeming — worst of all this I — that 
any one cared for his actions, or his motive for 
them. 

His departure aided her own plans ; but she 
sank into the hall-chair from very weakness, 
and tried hard to reflect upon this unlooked-for 
position of affairs. Here she found that reflec- 
tion was beyond her — he was going away, and 
she could think of nothing else. Clement, en- 
tering the hall, discovered her gazing at the 
knapsack. 

" Good morning, Hesbie," he said. " Is any- 
thing the matter!'' he added, in a different 
tone, as he caught sight of her white face. 

"No — I am pretty well, thank you," she 
answered. 

" I was afraid that you were not," said Cle- 
ment. "Where is Matthew? Have you seen 
him this morning ?" 
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She thought Matthew was in the library ; and 
Clement thanked her for the information, and 
departed in search of his brother. She had not 
the courage to ask him any questions then — at 
the breakfasMable the truth came out before 
them all. 

*' I am going on a little walking tour," Cle- 
ment said, by way of general information to 
whomsoever it might concern. 

The Earl looked up with surprise; Hesbie 
looked down. Matthew had been evidently in 
the secret, and was prepared beforehand. 

" It's not a nice time of year," said the old 
man. 

'* It suits me exactly ; and I feel that a change 
will do me good." 

"You are always wandering about some- 
where, Clement, " added the Earl, in feeble 
protest; "and we are all so comfortable at 
last." 

"I have not quite got my strength back," 
Clement explained ; " and I never was a clever 
hand at settling down." 
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"Where do you think of going!" Hesbie 
ventured to inquire. 

"I hardly know. I have not made up my 
mind. Switzerland, certainly, and Italy, in all 
probability — ^before I leave Europe." 

^^ Before you leave Europe?" faltered forth 
Hesbie. 

" Yes ; having once got my impetus, I may 
start off to another quarter of the globe — not 
for long, probably not for more than two years. 
But I am not talking of leaving Europe just 
yet," he added. ** That depends upon circum- 
stances." 

Hesbie would have liked to ask what circum- 
stances, but dared not, and he made no attempt 
to enlighten her. She was shut out of his confi- 
dence and his consideration. He did not study 
her in going away — he thought that he had no 
right, but he might have told her that he was 
going, and not have set her thus completely 
apart from him. 

** The change may be of benefit to you," she 
said, with a new calmness that astonished her- 
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self. " You are fond of action, and West Atherby 
you never liked/' 

** I used to like it,'' Clement replied ; " but I 
grow restless in it, certainly." 

** When do you leave us f " 

** I shall walk to Charrington this morning, 
and then take the train to London," he said. 
^' From London I shall start to Folkestone, and 
from Folkestone to the French coast, which I 
hope to see early to-morrow morning from the 
deck of the night packet." 

**It has all been carefrilly arranged,^ said 
Hesbie, with some degree of bitterness, which 
she could not disguise. 

When he had left the room, and the Earl, 
loving the sunshine, had passed into the garden, 
she turned on Matthew with a quickness that 
fiustonished him. 

" Was there any reason for keeping me in tho 
dark concerning Clement's departure!" she 
asked, angrily. 

"Not any reason. You have not been kept 
in the dark, Hesbie," Matthew replied. "Ht 
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only made up his mind last night to leave us." 

" You were aware of it!" 

" Early this morning, when he came to my 
room with the news." 

" Which does not seem to distress you, as I 
should have imagined that it would," said Hes- 
bie, half-satirically. 

" I am not distressed," was the response. 

" Why not ! You who '' 

" Who pretend to love Clem so much," added 
Matthew, with a forced smile. "Is that it,' 
Hesbie r 

"Forgive me, Mat," cried Hesbie, in a low 
voice. " I ought not to have said that — or to 
be angry with you, or at his going ; but I — ^I 
should have been more prepared if he had told 
me earlier." 

She bowed her head, and shed a few tears, 
and he regarded her mournfully. 

" I am not distressed at his departure, Hesbie, 
because I think it is better that he should go 
away for a time," Matthew said, earnestly ; 
" better for himself and for you." 
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" No— not for me," she murmured, in feeble 
protest. 

'* Better for you, child," he continued, as 
though he were addressing some one forty years 
his junior — ^and he had presumed much of late 
days upon his premature grey hairs, « for you 
must not think me blind, Hesbie, to that which 
is passing around me. I value the happiness of 
all within this house too deeply not to watch for 
the best, and pray that it may come. And the 
best for you is that he should go away." 

" Does he leave here because he thinks — be- 
cause you dare to think " And then the 

indignation which had thus suddenly arisen 
died out beneath his steady gaze, that had 
enough of kindness and affection in it to disarm 
her wholly. 

'* He goes away, Hesbie, with only one inten- 
tion," Matthew said, " and it is not you who 
influence his departure in any way whatever. 
Do him that justice, cousin." 

She bent her head away from him, and in 
mute assent. Heaven have mercy on her — 
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how true it was that he never thought of her I 

" But still," he continued, " it is as well that 
he should go. Shall I say why it is best for 
your sake? We have known each other too 
long to stand upon ceremony, and we should be 
able to trust each other at the last." 

'* No, no, Matthew, don't tell me," she cried, 
hurriedly ; " drop the subject, and spare me. I 
was always a weak woman." 

They were silent for a-while, and then Hes- 
bie said, suddenly, 

" Is he going in search of Fanny Bedbridge I 
Is that the first and great motive for his 
gomg! 

" It is," Matthew confessed. 

" Well, well," opening and shutting her fair 
white hands spasmodically, " may he find her I 
I hope that he will find her !" 

*' I hope so," was the thoughtful answer. 

'* But she never oared for him in any way, 
Mat." 

" I am not quite certain of that," said Mat- 
thew, in the same thoughtful vein. "Some- 
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iimeB there is no telling where love exiflta, tQl 
the test diowB the gold or the drosB." 

*^ She neTer cared for hiiD," repeated HeBfaie^ 
bat less firmly. 

That was all the coDTersatioD whidi ensued 
between them. The Earl returned to the room ; 
little Hesbie entered npon the scene. An hour 
afterwards Clement made his re-^ppearanoe with 
his knapsack swinging by its straps in his 
hands. 

•*I have bidden Uncle Grace good-bye,** he 
said, *^and here is a long string of &rewells to 
follow, which I hope we shall get over with 
more philosophy.'* 

"Have you not parted friends, then, with my 
&therT" asked Hesbie. 

" Friends 1 yes— oh ! yes,** said Clement. 

There had been '* a few words," for he had 
made a clean breast of it to the farmer, when 
Hesbie's name had been put prominently for- 
ward, and Uncle Grace had made known his 
disappointment somewhat forcibly. Clement 
would not enter into particulars. They would 
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hear all at the farm when they called, he 
thought. 

" Are you going away immediately f " asked 
Matthew. 

'* Yes. When a fellow has packed up, he is 
better off on his journey," was the reply. 

Clement had even begun to shake hands with 
his brother, when Hesbie stepped between them 
abruptly, even passionately. 

" Clem, will you promise me one thing before 
you leave West Atherby !" she said. " It is the 
last favour I shall ask — it will be no great dis- 
appointment to you — and I ask it very humbly, 
very earnestly." 

He was touched by her manner. 

" Yes, Hesbie, 1 promise," he said readily. 

" It is that you stay one more day here." 

He was vexed at the stipulation ; he had been 
anxious to go — remaining at Atherby Court 
another day marred all his arrangements for 
the week. 

"I did not think you would say that," he 
muttered, reproachfully. 

VOL. III. T 
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" Stay till I return, then," she urged ; " I will 
be home by nightfall. It is a promise — oh I 
don't break it I— give me one chance of repair- 
ing the harm I may be doing I Clem," she 
cried, in great excitement, " say you will stop 1" 

^^ I have promised," he said, as he flung his 
knapsack into a comer of the room ; " but ** 

" Ask me no questions — let me go away," she 
cried. 

She went out of the room, leaving Clement 
amazed at her precipitation. They were won- 
dering what it all meant, when the carriage 
whirled past the windows, with Hesbie lying 
back in it — a figure in dark garments, rigid as 
the fate which had marred much of her young 
life. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A MISSION OF INQUIRY. 



TTESBIE was going to Ingleness. Her first 
-*"*■ effort at duplicity had beeu a failure, 
which an accident had turned against herself. 
Nature had not cut her out for conspiracy. 
Jealousy and womanly selfishness, all went 
overboard beneath the shock of Clement's an- 
nouncement of departure ; she could not suffer 
him to go away in ignorance of the truth — ^if • 
Fanny Redbridge really loved him, he must 
know it. She could turn her face to the wall, and 
die afterwards. 

If Fanny Redbridge loved him I — as if their 
lives had not run too closely together for Cle- 

T 2 
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ment to remain unloved 1 — this was Hesbie's 
new and sudden reasoning. As if it could be 
helped 1 — as if she had not wilfully deceived 
herself in trying to believe that Fanny Red- 
bridge did not care for Clement Quail I Could 
she not remember now half a hundred little 
things which proved that the barrister's niece 
was struggling against a secret fondness for 
Clement — resigning herself to the conviction 
that he had never thought of her, and yet pass- 
ing from him heart-laden with affection ? ' 

Hesbie was quite sure of this, but she had 
made up her mind what to do if she was 
wrong-if, by a miracle, the barrister's niece 
had not given a thought, save of friendship, to 
her father's old clerk. She would return to 
Atherby Court, and with an excuse for her 
eccentric conduct of the morning, deceive her 
cousin, and let him go his way. He should 
meet with no second disappointment in life to 
crush him and his faith in women ; he had bet- 
ter travel on for years, and forget, than be 
wholly cast down by that new and mysterious 
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phase of thought upon which he had entered, 
Fanny must love Clement as well as she did — 
if it were possible — and then Hesbie Pounie 
would sink all hope and self, and lead the wo- 
man who had supplanted her to the man who 
had set her aside. 

It was a long drive a<3ross country to Ingle- 
ness, but the horses were fleet and powerful, 
and two hours saw the journey accomplished. 
It was one in the day when she was walking 
slowly up the main street of the village, leaving 
her carriage to follow, and thus avoiding the 
whole strength of the inhabitants turning out 
to witness her arrival. 

Ingleness 1 She had resolved that the place 
should not see her again, that she, and those 
belonging to her, had turned their backs upon 
it for ever, and yet there she was, amidst the 
scenes where much misery had been, and where 
a fearful tragedy had followed — where all 
misery might have ended, had it not been for 
Fanny Redbridge, thought Hesbie Pounie sud- 
denly ; and she stopped, and held her breath, 
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and looked yearningly the way by which she 
had come, as if the temptation to go hack had 
seized her, and was almost irresistible. Then 
she went on again, and hesitated no more. She 
would proceed, for Clement's sake. There had 
been a time when she had deceived him; let 
this be the reparation by which he would re- 
member her kindly at the last. She passed the 
Lobster Inn, after a nervous glance towards 
its open door. She wished to think of the 
best method of procedure, or she was afraid, 
or even one faint spirit of resistance to her lot 
stole across her once more ; but she walked on 
to the edge of the ciiff^ and looked at the sea, 
tossing and foaming in its ceaseless wrath be- 
yond, type of the unrest which had met her 
there, and now had settled at her heart. 

It was as well that she had walked that way, 
in lieu of making her inquiries at the inn ; for, 
sitting at the old pier-head, reading or work- 
ing, with the great sea for company, was Fanny 
Redbridge. Hesbie was sure it was she, though 
her back was turned to her, and some thick and 
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heavy shawls draped the slight figure of the 
maiden. 

Hesbie quitted her post of observation, and 
went down by the gap to the sands, and across 
the sands to the little landing-stage, which 
ambitious folk at Ingleness had christened " the 
pier." All was desert-land at the base of the 
cliffs ; the only figures representing life were 
herself and the woman to whom she was ad- 
vancing. Ingleness was duller and sadder 
than it had ever been. Could hope and happi- 
ness to either of them arise from such a place 
as this ? 

She stole on to the landing-stage, and touch- 
ed the arm of Fanny Redbridge, who turned, 
looked up, then sat motionless in her intense 
surprise. Fanny had not been reading, for the 
book was closed, and her hands were crossed 
upon it. 

" Lady Pounie — ^you 1" she ejaculated at last. 

'* You called me Hesbie when you went away," 
was the reproach conveyed here. 

" Hesbie," said Fanny, extending her hands 
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tawarda her. ** Ah ! well — it is pleasant to meet 
oDe friend again,'' die added, with a smile of 
welcome. 

**' Too hare been iD," said Hesfaie, as Fanny 
hdd np her face to be Idaaed. 

**Not exactly ill; weak and languid, and what 
men call * oat of sorts,' * said Fanny, smiling 
again ; ^ bat I have got over that." 

•* Why did yon not write to me?" 

** I shonld liaTo only tronbled yon — and Un- 
cle wanted to get me away, and tiy a complete 
change apart from everybody," Fanny replied. 
** Uncle was afraid of me, I think, for he has 
grown nervoasy poor man 1 — and we travelled 
to Switzerland and Italy — ^why do you start ?" 

** Nothing — ^go on, Fanny." 

Switzerland and Italy I Clement had learned 
some news of them, then — some trite news, 
which would have led him far astray. 

'^Foreign lands did me no good, and I 
thought of IngleneBB," Fanny continued ; " here 
I have been strong and happy, and I learned to 
love the place months ago." 
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"To love this — why?" cried Hesbie. 

A faint flush stole to the face of the younger 
woman ; and Hesbie noticed it, and remembered 
it. 

" It is quiet," said Fanny in reply. " I was 
happy here." 

"And yet the misery that came to us," mut- 
tered Lady Pounie. 

"Forgive me," said Fanny, hastily, "I had 
forgotten for an instant." 

Fanny rose to leave the pier, saying : 

" You will come home with me. We have a 
little cottage on the cliff, away from the village. 
Uncle will be glad to see you, I think," she add- • 
ed, with a strange uncomplimentary doubt, by 
way of conclusion. 

"You think!" said Heebie, taking up her 
words. 

" He is very irritable at times, and — and almost 
misanthropic. This life does not suit him, but 
no persuasion of mine will induce him to leave 
it. He thinks of me too much," she said, sigh- 
ing* " May I lean upon your arm, Hesbie !" 
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Hesbie proffered her arm at once. 

•• You haTe been very ill, I see." 

" Oh I no,'' answered Fanny, qaickly, " only a 
trifle weak, but I am getting strong now." 

" You were tried too much at West Atherby ?" 
said Hesbie. 

Fanny looked down at the sands which they 
were crossing. 

" No," she said. 

They were BUent trntil they were in the gap, 
with the great white cliffs looming up on either 
side, and a strip of blue sky above them. Yes, 
Fanny Redbridge was weaker than she had 
hoped to find jher, Hesbie thought, for here she 
stopped to open her campnstool, and rest. 

" Uncle Samuel comes to help me up the hill,"* 
she said, "but he is very late this morning. 
This is the day he gets the early copy of his 
law newspaper — when he is always late." 

Hesbie did not respond. She was not as in- 
terested in Uncle Samuel as she was in Uncle 
Samuel's niece. The latter, she was there to 
understand, for good or ill — to analyze, if it 
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were necessary, and it was necessary. Why 
had she been all her life so blind as this — she, a 
quick-witted woman ? 

"Fanny," she said, suddenly, "you do not 
ask me how Clement is V* 

Fanny Redbridge was prepared for a question 
of this nature. At the first sight of Lady Pounie 
she had begun to gather her courage together. 
Clement Quail must become the subject of con- 
versation, she was aware ; she could not set him 
aside, and ignore the existence of one in whom 
both had been deeply interested. Therefore, 
it was with a remarkable degree of firmness 
and coolness that she encountered Hesbie's gaze 
and said, with even a natm*al smile : 

" I was coming to him presently, of course. 
He is well r 

" Very well." 

" I am glad," said Fanny, " What a fever it 
was I I did not think at one time that he would 
be spared to you," 

Hesbie winced. Spared to her I — spared to 
one from whom he was going away without a 
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word I — ^for whom he cared bo very, very little I 

" I was afraid *of the result at West Ather- 
by," said Heebie, « but oar fears were misplaced, 
thank heaven I He is looking as well as ever." 

" That is good news to me," Fanny said, her 
face brightening, and strengthening, perhaps, 
Hesbie's last suspicion. *^ I was always fond of 
Clement. He was my poor father's best friend, 
his bravest friend, when our ship went down. 
Did I ever tell you V* 

« Fifty times." 

" So many I" said Fanny, laughing ; " well, it 
is a story that bears repetition. And now, 
dear, when is it to be ?" 

This was the boldest and most fearless of in- 
quiries. Hesbie doubted again, if it were possi- 
ble that Fanny could love Clement, and ask 
the question in that cool, matter-of-fact way. 
It unnerved her, rather than the questioner, and 
she affected not to comprehend it. 

"When is what to be, Fanny!" she said. 

** Ah I you know — there is no reason for reti- 
cence between you and me," she said ; " and I 
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should like to hear all, now that you have sur- 
prised me in my nest." 

" When is what to be ?" Hesbie Pounie said 
again. 

She wanted time to recover ; it was she who 
was undergoing the ordeal, after all — not Fanny 
Redbridge. This girl did not love Clement, 
then ; she only regarded him as a friend, and 
turned upon her with her cruel stabs, and it was 
for herself to explain, and struggle and give up. 
She felt even a sense of giddiness upon her ; she 
did not know whether she was glad or sorry — 
there was something like regret oppressing her, 
as if she would have been pleased to end the 
story with Clement's happiness, at any cost to 
her. She could not return to him at West 
Atherby, and say, " I have found the woman 
you love, and the woman who loves you at 
Ingleness ; seek out your felicity there, and open 
the record of a brighter life." 

He must go away ; he must disappear ; bet- 
ter that years of travel should cure him of his, 
folly than that he should encounter a new mor- 
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tification and regret. He would be never lucky 
in his loves. It was the &te of a few men, and 
of many women. 

Fanny did not like Hesbie's repetition of the 
question ; it appeared to show a want of confi- 
dence, and an absence of their old friendly re- 
lationship. She answered unflinchingly, 

**When are you and Clement going to be 
married t" 

" It is not settled," was the slow reply. 

"Not the day? But you and he — ^" there 
was a moment's hesitation, which was immedi- 
ately recovered from — ** completely understand 
each other ?" 

" Yes ; there is no misunderstanding." 

** Will you tell me when he began to see — to 
think — that you " Fanny said with eager- 
ness, when she was checked by the pallid face, 
the compressed lips, the clenched gloved hands 
of the woman at her side. " Hesbie, what is 
it?" she asked — "have I offended you ? Shall 
we get home ?" 

" Yes, let us get home," Hesbie replied. 
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When they had nearly reached the top of the 
gap and the summit of the eliff, Hesbie gave 
way. There should be no more deception — ^not 
a single film before the truth, or between Fanny 
Redbridge and the facts which should convince 
her or crush her. He was leaving her for many 
years, and Hesbie was on his side at last — a 
friend to fight for him. 

" Fanny," she said, speaking very rapidly and 
impetuously, "Clement Quail and I are not 
going to be married. There is an insuperable 
barrier to the match — there is no love between 
us." 

" What 1" said Fanny, with a catching in her 
breath of wild surprise. 

" We never loved each other, when we had 
the chance years ago ; there was something in 
the way of complete confidence and faith," 
she (^ed. " We have never loved each other 



since." 



** Why, you said to me " 

Hesbie Pounie interrupted her. What was 
the past to her, or what had been said in it, 
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with the nncertaintj of the future before these 
two mistaken souls t Let her hasten on be- 
yond all questioning. 

^^Ihave said many things I did not mean. 
Don't reproach rae with them, or my vacilla- 
tion 1" she continued. " Clement is nothing to 
me— never can be anything more than a friend, 
whom I reverence for his honour and good ser- 
vice. Years ago we gave each other up for 
good; he has not cared tor me since. The 
only favour I could do him would be to marry 
his brother Matthew. He has implored me to 
do that already." 

Something of the bitterness of this outburst 
Fanny saw, but more of the love turned upon 
itself, the love despised, or set aside, or never 
heeded, she was a witness to in that hour. Ah 1 
she understood that so well, that the tears were 
brimming in her eyes before she was aware of it. 

" Hesbie, dear, forgive me," she said. " I did 
not expect — I was not aware of this." 

" And you are not aware whom Clement 
loves I" 
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"N*o," was the confident reply. 

How could she be aware of it, having been so 
long deceived, and having set herself so far back 
in the landscape f She had dreamed much, but 
this was not her waking world yet. 

" Well, Fanny, he has learned to love some 
one else, instead of me ; and it is much the bet- 
ter for him,'' Hesbie said. 

" What is she like — ^is she pretty f ' came out 
the inevitable question which one woman 
asks of another, under every circumstance. ' » * 

No, she did not love him, Hesbie thought 
again ; it was not possible that Fanny Redbridge 
had ever loved Clement I Hesbie did not give 
her companion credit for an immense power of 
self-deception, of self-repression, of self-depreci- 
ation. What Clement Quail had not seen with 
his big black eyes, for ever on the watch, it was 
not likely that Lady Pounie would be able to 
discover on the instant, even though she had 
her doubts as to the position of affairs. 

« She is the very woman for him in all re- 
spects ; btU she does not love him, Fanny,'' Hes- 

VOL. HI. V 
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lie aaid, half mcramfblly, half artfoUy ; for she 
was now deeply interested in the diseoTeiy. 

**• Does not love him V* cried Fanny Bedbridge. 
''Oh I how 18 that?" 

Again Lady Ponnie became sospicionB. 

** Heaven knows ! She has not a capacity for 
loving,'* said Hesbi^ in reply, ^ or some one else 
has taken his place before him." 

'' Ah r with a little sigh, ''that makes a dif- 
ference. Does he know ^ 

^He has not spok^i to her,** said Lady 
Ponnie, ** and she has not love enough for him 
to see for herselfl Thus the game of cross^pnr- 
poses goes on for ever over the whole dreary 
world. * I daresay I should have loved him,' " 
she said once, '*' if he had been head over ears in 
love with me ; but I am content to like him, as 
I should have loved a dear, big, good-tempered 
brother, had I had one.'" 

Fanny's hands tightened on the arm of the 
stronger woman. They were her own words, 
and she remembered that they had been uttered 
one night when Clement lay ill upstairs in her 
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UBoIe's boa96. Her br^tb oam^ 9bort and 
quick, and her <joloiar wout and canae with rpar- 
velloufl rapidity, 

Hesbie read all the truth tbeu-^tbe whole 
iBtory— the loijg life of love, apd piodei^t oon- 
-cealment, and deapeiate etruggUug was befpre 
her, and she forgot herself and her despair in 
the strange, even uuaccountable exultation born 
of an impulse that carried her «^way. 

** Fanny, it is you I You— yov, I say, who 
keep away from bim like thi^ I" she cried, 

" Hesbie, you cannot tbink^^bow dare— oh I 
this is cruel, very cruel, to entmp pae ! You 
do not know how weak I am. Why did you 
bring him to me yet?" 

She turned of a deathly pallor, and closed 
her eyes. Hesbie supported her, and looked 
with amazement, almost horror, at the figure 
hurriedly descending the gap towards them. It 
was Clement Quail. 

" You have learned all from Hannah — you 

have followed me !" cried Hesbie to him, as he 

approached. 

u2 
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"In aelf-defencei'' answered Clement almost 
sternly. **! saw that there was a new and 
hateful mystery uprising ; I believed there was 
deceit, and I resisted it. Oh I Hesbie, why ** 

" See to her ; she is recovering/' said Hesbie, 
harshly. ** Speak to her — she will listen to 
your 

The re-action had set in — ^the revulsion of 
feeling — ^the despair which comes to women 
with hearts full of trouble and jealousy. And 
Hesbie was only a woman, not a heroine. With 
an angry rush away from him, she went on with 
bowed head up the gap, and left the lovers to 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FAIR INOLENESS. 



TIANNY did not swoon, as any young lady 
•*- might have done with propriety under the 
circumstances. Hers was but a momentary un- 
consciousness, a sea of confusion, a whirl of 
ideas, which took all shapes and colours, and 
set a peal of bells clanging in her ears, during 
which period Lady Pounie vanished away, and 
Clement stood in her place supporting her. 
She looked at him wildly, shyly, as they stood 
together in the gap, then she murmured — 

" Why did you come?" 

^ Because there had been a cruel deception 
practised against me/' 

" Deception T 
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"They were keeping you from me, for a 
reason which I could not fathom, and I — I have 
BO longed to see you, Fanny," he replied. 

" There has been no deceit," Fanny said, in so 
low a tone that he had to bend his head towards 
her to catch the meaning of her words. " Your 
cousin Hesbie, in her interest for you, has come 
a long way to — ^but, oh I let us get home. I 
have been alarmed — I am not used to these 
surprises." 

'• I was always fond of them," said Clement, 
drily* " Although this one has not been planned 
by me." 

" Lady Pounie " 

" Of whom we will talk presently," said Cl^ 
ment— '• f^ot now* Now I most speak of your- 
self, Fanny—- in the face of my knowledge of all 
that yoti will say in return* I heard that you 
and your unole were in France, or Italy, and I 
was coming in search, to tell you that I had 
thrown aside your oounsel, spurned it, hated it, 
and to avow my reason for thus acting.*' 
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" Spare me now, Clement." 

" I am going away." 

"Lady Pounie has — has told me all," she 
murmured. 

" Impossible I — ^incredible !" he cried. " You 
have been deceived — ^I am going away for 
years." 

" Great Heaven I— what does she mean, then f " 
gasped forth Fanny, in her new suspense and 
mortification. Was it possible that she had 
been juggled out of her life-long secret — that 
this was the worst and crudest mistake of 
all! 

" Ah ! Fanny, did she, could she tell you that 
I loved you ?" said Clement, passionately ; *' that 
deceived in her, I sought the one pure good 
woman that was left my life, and hoped in her 
until she passed away, when my love was 
ripest, truest, and most wise. Did she—" 

He stopped in his own amazement, for she 
was crying and sobbing in the arms to which 
she had suddenly turned, with all the affection 
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and confidence from which the veil had fallen in 

this glorions golden after-time. 

** Fanny I " he cried — ** dear Fanny, is it " 

** Oh I Clem, let me think awhile. She has 

told me of your love, of everything. I am too 

— ^too happy to say more." 

They moved on slowly, he with his arm ronnd 

her, and his face very close to hers. Thus from 

the shadow-land to the light and truth about 

their own fair world. 

It was an hour afterwards that Lady Pounie 
and Mr. Bedbridge discovered them sitting 
quietly on the sands together, looking at the 
sea a little, and at each other a great deal. 
They had strolled down the gap, in lieu of 
walking home. 

"What a picture!" cried Redbridge, ex- 
ultantly^ at the first sight of them. " It's a pity 
to disturb them, Lady Pounie." 

" Shall we go back to your house, and wait 
for them ?" 
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« N — no,'* said the barrister, with hesitation ; 
"they'll have plenty of time for that sort of 
thing. Now, to think that I have been deceived 
so long concernmg Clement's real feeUngs." 

•* And I about your daughter's," said Hesbie. 
"But all's well that ends in such felicity as 
that." 

"Yes," answered Redbridge. "Thank God 
for itl She," he added, in a low whisper, 
" would have died without him, I think. She is 
a woman who can only love once." 

"I understand," murmured the figiir widow, 
88 She bent her head away from him to hide her 
tears. 

When they were close upon the lovers, Cle- 
ment saw them and rose. The greeting be- 
tween him and the barrister was hearty and 
friendly ; but he turned from it quickly, to hold 
out both his hands to Hesbie. 

"Forgive me, cousin, for all ungenerous 
thoughts,'' he said. " I did not know who was 
my best friend when I suspected you." 
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** I am not worthy of your thanks, Clem," she 
answered. 

♦•Ye8,yeB — I Bee it all. Heaven bless you, 
Hesbie 1'' 

He did not see it all ; and she never had the 
courage or the opportunity to tell him. She 
received his blessing, and was glad. 

"You have brought about our happiness — 
presently will come yours and Matthew's,'' he 
added, in a lower voice. "It only wants that 
now, Hesbie." 

As he turned to Fanny, her brow contracted, 
and she muttered, 

" Never I — God help me, never !" 

Never is a long day ; and Hesbie does not 
see beyond the present hour. In the distant 
landscape, each lonely, each more truthful, each 
beyond the Bridge of Glass which has spanned 
a life, and borne the tempted safely to the 
further shore, we see Matthew, Earl of Coed- 
«town, and Hesbie moving to each other slowly. 
From their union will spring children, and 
Clement will be cut out of the inheritance ; but 
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he has low, uitambitious ideas, aod will not miss 
the glitter of the coronet. Home, and they who 
make home like unto Eden, will content him 
always. 



THE END. 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Author of "New America," "Free Russia," "Her Majesty's 
Tower," &c. Second Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16b. 

CfOHTBMTS :— Monntalii Men ; St Gothard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life; 
Bain and Bocka; Teuton and Gelt; The (Tommnnee; Commnnal Anthoritiea; 
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** A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— Z>a«/y Newt. 

** We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzera The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding valua Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the hook."— Standard. 

** A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical in Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at onoe the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
essay."— Z)ai{y Telegraph. 

** Mr. Dixon has succeeded in giving the public a very inviting book. The reader 
rises from it with the pleasant consciousness of having acquired useful information 
without fatigue, and of having been as much interested by solid truth as if it were 
fiction meant oixly to amusa" — Ecfu>. 

" Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the i)eople, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
lerland as well as in England." — Athenmun. 

" Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter. To those who 
know nothing about Switzerland it offers an abundance of useful information." — 
Examiner. 

** A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustwortiiy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instructive 
sketch of tiie salient features of the confederation. All who know the playground 
of Europe will thank tiie writer for so clear an account of the social institutiODs of 
a free people." — Graphic 

** This work is in every respect the most useful and the best by means of which 
Mr. Dixon has introduced novel subjects all worthy of the utmost attention of his 
countrymen, and illustrated them by so elegant a method of communication as im- 
mensely to enhance their value." — Messenger. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is interesting and instructive, and is a pleasant book to read." 
—lUmtrated London News. 

** No such book has been written concerning Switzerland by any Englishman, 
and few books of travel we possess unite more valuable information to more de- 
scriptive power and charm of aty\e."Sunday Times. 
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PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

PABKER GiLLMOBB r" Ubique"), Author of ** A Hunter's Adven- 
tures in the Great West," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with lUnstra- 
tions. 21s. 

" Mr. Gillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Praiiie Folk. His narrative of his sojonm, his 
description of the conntiy, and of his neighbours, are all most readable. Mr. Gill- 
more's sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters."— Z)a<7jr Nem. 

" This work is the very best ot its class that Mr. Parker Gillmore has yet writtea, 
not merely because of its lifelike descriptions of oi)en-air life in the vast outlying 
districts of the American continent, but because it gives an amount of Informaton 
of incalculable value to emigrants." — Mestenger. 

" For anecdotes, descriptions, and all kinds of information relating to sport it 
would not be easy to name a more effective and readable writer than Parker 
QillmoTe."^IUuitraied London Nan. 

" We heartily recommend thi3 work. The attraction of the author's descriptions 
is very great. His style is graphie, and his recoxds are always entertaining and 
remarkable^" — Sunday Times. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The Nobth Pacific. By Francib 
Pools, G.E. Edited by John W. Ltmdon. 1 voL 8vo, with Map 
and Illnstrations. 15s. 

" There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of enterprise and power of 
endurance with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting 
reading. Nor are the parts of it which are the leaat novel the least interesting; 
and the chapters descriptive of his journeys to and fro, round America, and across 
the Isthmus, with his account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusaL 
The materials Mr. Poole furnished have been edited by Mr. John W. Lyndon. Mr. 
Lsmdon seems to have discharged his ofQce with commendable judgment"—- PaU 
Mcdl Gazette. 

" As a whole the book is interesting and instructive, and its author evidently a 
pleasant and a plucky fellow. We can confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to form an idea of life and land in those countries in the present, and of tlieir 
capacity in the future." — AtJienwttm. 

** This is an acceptable volnma It is readable and instructive, and it gives much 
new and easy information about a fertile British possession that is yet waiting to 
be used." — Examiner. 

" This very interesting narrative is excellent reading. Mr. Poole has added much 
that is valuable to the stock of general information." — Daily News. 

''This extremely interesting work — ^well written and well edited — ^is full of 
novelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instructive volumes 
of travel and adventure which have been produced for a long time." — Standard. 

TUEKISH HAREMS & CIECASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. 15s. 

" Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are rarely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the mountains of Circassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household lifa 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

" This record of travel is pleasantljr written ; its descriptions are'vivid, and there 
are parts of the book, especially that 'comprehended under the title of Circassian 
Homes, which to most persons will have the charm of novelty. We take leave of 
the book with a hearty tribute to its varied merits." — Post. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL^ 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob. 8vo. ISs. 

Among other celebrated jjersons of whom anecdotes and remhiiscences wQl be 
found in this work are Lord Byron, Sheridan, Scott, Crabbe, Coleridge, Moore, 
Bogers, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, Talfourd, Theodore Hook, Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, Lockhart, Lady Byron, Miss Mitford, Miss Austen, Joanna BaiUie, Mrs. 
Siddons, Madame d'Arblay, &c. 

" The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, to the utmost extent of its desert, will 
read with an almost exquisite pleasure the testimony given by Harness. The fine 
qualities of the man are set forth, without any attempt to conceal his errors or his 
vices ; as regards the latter, there is s^own to ^ve been gross exaggeration in the 
report of them." — Athenseum. 

** This volume is extremely interesting.*' — Daily Neux. 

"Considerable praise is due to the compiler of *The Literary Life of the Bev. 
William Harness for the completeness wi& which he has laid before the public 
the life of one who was an intimate friend and con^panion of so many eminent 
men and women, that the record of his career becomes in a measme their history. 
Mr. Harness was a man of no mean scholarly attainments ; his celebrity chiefly 
rests upon his Shakspearian researches, but extracts in the present volume* from 
original poetical works show him to have been an elegant if not a powerful writer, 
and his quoted opinions upon religious and social topics are often pregnant and 
striking. The most interesting anecdotes relate to his two greatest Inttn^kdes, viz., 
with Miss Mitford and with Lord Byron." — Graphic 

" We are sure that this work will be read with.much interest The Bev. William 
Harness was the friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his 
tim& He liked to be about literary men, and they reciprocated tbAt liking, 
Byron, Miss Mitford, theEembles, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Bogers, 
Sheridan, Theodore Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends; and the conse- 
quence of this varied literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical 
details, is surpassed by no recent publication except Grabb Bobinson's Diary." — 
The Echo. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landskbb, A.R.A. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

*' Mr. Landseer seems to have had a pious pleasure in editing this biography 
and these letters of his old friend We should be wanting in our duty were we 
not to thank him for furnishing us with such interesting memorials of a man 
who did good work in his generation, but about whom so little is known.*' — THmts. 

*' Mr. Landseer's account of Bewick's life is altogether Interesting. The volumes 
are a pleasant medley of autobiographical fragments, letters, literary criticisms, 
and anecdotes, judiciously strung together by Mr. Landseer with concise links of 
narrative, and the whole work gives a lively and most welcome view of the 
character and career of a man who is worth remembering on his own account, and 
yet more on account of the friends and great mea with whom he associated. There 
are very welcome references to Haydon, Wilkie, Wordsworth, Ugo Foscolo, Hazlitt, 
Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd. Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and a score or 
more of other men of whom the world can hardly hear too much." — Examiner. 

" The interest for general readers of this * Life and Letters ' is derived almost en- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amusing store. His fellow pupil and old friend, 
Mr. Thomas Landseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before us to- 
gether with much Bkill and a great deal of genial tact The literary sketches which 
Bewick made of llazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Eeats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athenaeum. 

*' Two very amusing and readable volumes, full of anecdote and pleasant descrip- 
tion." — Art Journal. 
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MY EXPERIENCES OF THE WAR BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Abchibald Fobbbb. One of the 

Special Correspondents of '* The Daily News." 2 vols. 8 to. 30b. 

**Mr. Forbea'8 book is an ertevmely Tslnable oontiibiitlan to the litentaie off 
tiie War. Not only is ttie book good in itself but it doBcribes erents whidi have 
no parallel in modem history." — Athaumun. 

** These Tolnmes are well worth reading and presenlng. There ean be no doubt 
as to the shrewdness of Mr. Forfoes's observation and the vigoor with whi<di he seta 
down his impressionsL They give his woik a i)ermanent viJaeL" — Bxommar. 

** Mr. Forbes ondonbtedly possesses the power of writing well and leadabfy. He 
gives a vivid and interesting pictore of the campaign.'' — Orajphie. 

**This work will be read with unflagging interest We recommend it as one off 
the best records of the war. It is written in a vivid and picturesque style, and is 
lepleto with incidents of personal adventora and narratives oi abaorfaiiiig intereet, 
tX once true and xemarkable" — United Service Mag. 

DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT IN 

PARIS. Reprinted from "Thb Daily Nbwb." With Beveral 
NEW LETTERS and PREFACE. Second Edition BevUed. 1 voL 
8vo. 

**The missing Letters of the Besieged Besident that now appear for the first 
time are in no way inferior to these that have had a first success in the columns 
of a contemporary, and should find it hard to say which we could spara" — Timet. 

" * The Diary of a BMieged Besident in Paris' will certainly form one of the most 
remarkable records of a momentous episode iu history." — Spectator. 

**0n the whole, tiie Besieged Besident must have had what the Americans call 
*a good tbne' in Paria He led a life which, as reflected in his faithful pages, seem 
to have bem full of interest There is an entire absence of affectetion in this 
writer which vastly commends him to ua" — Pan MaU Oazette. 

**The Letters of the Besieged Besident give a lively, minute, and, in the main, 
very accurate description of affairs in Paris during the four months of its isolation. 
Other kindred books will soon be published, but this volume is likely to be more 
valuable than any of the others, and we certainly cannot expect to find elsewhere 
so much fulness of detail or such vivid narration of events." — Exammer. 

** There is much in this volume of a permanent value, and we are glad to see it 
given to the world in a permanent Bha^pe.''— Standard. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Ulustrations. 308. 

**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please ito readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contoins a great deal that is worthy of attrition, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grat^nl 
to a writer who has token the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and ito people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fidl to arrest their attention."— aSo^urday Seeiew. 

** Mr. Dixen has invented a good title for his volumes on Bussia The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant x>oet is one of the best in the book, and tiie diapter on 
Kief is equally good. He gives an interesting and highly picturesque account of 
the working of the Jury system in a case which he himself saw tried. The de- 
scriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habito and manners of the peasantry, 
are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the wor£"— TViims. 

" We chUm for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes tiie vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are famQiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Bussians whose opini<ms 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Bussia and the Bussian people as cannot faO to 
hitorest them."— iiMenanim. 
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VOLS. in. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
EditiofL Demy 8yo. SOs. 

CoiTiDns:— AFayoarite; A Favourite's Frlead; The Countess of Suffolk t To the 
Tower ; Lady Oatherlne Mazmers ; House of Villiers ; Bevolntlon ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spanlolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Oourt ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and C!ounter-moTe ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gtoitlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Land's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Politioal Romance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Oastlemalne ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Fenns; 
A Quaker's Cell ; Colonel Blood ; Crown Jewels , King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot ; The Qood Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender ; Beformers and Beform , Bef orm Biota ; Sir Francis 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Cabinet Council ; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners In tiie Tower. 



**Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.**— Tima. 

■* This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and InstmctiveL"— -^^mmlfur. 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered tiieir country a service, by his putting on record tf truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tuma 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
eonld luive had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Pott 

**By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
flffues, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
fm ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of reader&"— 
IttfutratedNem. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which dose the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a"— ^Sfandard 

"This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written."— J/eMenfl«r. 

" A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest" — Echo. 

u The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievementa" — Stok 

**Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has done. He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to sJl dassea To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscovered till now ; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhajM, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to the genenl reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beauty and value of its single picturea"— <SfuiKfay Timu» 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. ISs. 

COHTBNTS:— The PUe— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— River Bighta — 
The White Towei^-Charlen of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester- Prison Bules— Beat*- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— BUng and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney — No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White Roses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles — ^Bishop of Ross — ^Murder of Northumberland — Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Raleigh— The Arabella Plot— Raleigh*B 
Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 



"From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In tiiese fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
nndertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.'* — Morning Post. 

** We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quedt of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medieval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily TeUgraph. 

"It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt befora It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history."— Z>a% News. 

"We can highly reconimend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
Interest of a romanca ' Her Majesty's Tower* is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions op a Traveller. 

By the Author of "John Halifax, Gbmtleman," &c. 8vo. 15s. 

"A book of value and imx)ortance, and which is very agreeable reading. It ia 
bright and spirited, and evLuces as much as ever the acuteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer." — Post. 

" A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit"— Z>aily JITaoa 

"This volume will be found pleasant reading." — AthensBum. 

" A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is emphatically a 
good book. It is charmingly reeuA&hle.''— Globe. 

" This is a truly fascinating volume. The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It iB La BeUe France: — Paris, with its quiet churches audits gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cities like Caen andChartres — that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. There Is much 
that is very beautiful and charming in these recollections." — Echo. 

" The authoress of this charming volume is well known to the public as a novel< 
ist, and however critical judgments may vary as to her artistic power, of her 
purity of tone and freedom from the vicious tendencies of modem fictitious lite- 
rature, there can be no question. For our own part, we find her even more agree- 
able as a tourist than as a novelist She looks at the world with unprejudiced eyes. 
But the truly pleasant traveller is the man or woman who starts with intent to 
enjoy the trip, who looks at the bright side of everything, and who, writing a book, 
writes cheerily and gaily. This is precisely what we find la * Fair I^ttnce."— 
British Quarterly Remw. 
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VOL. II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. 158. 

GoNTSNTS :— The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English CathoIic»^The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
— ^Wilton Court — Last of a Noble Line — Powder-Plot Boom — Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot — ^Vinegar House — Conspiracy at Large — The Jesuit's Move- 
In London — November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower — Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl — ^A Beal Arabella Plot — William Seymour — The Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning. 



From thb Tdces:- "AH the civilised world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower Is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lonely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God In the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, ha« set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
TVench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at Hie blackest of the* black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
S*elds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Bileigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another catue celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. Jn con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. BoUi volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the paim of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

IMPRESSIONS OP GREECE. By the Right 

Hon. Sir Thohas Wtss, K.G.B., Late British Minister at Athens. 

With an Introduction by Miss Wybb, and Letters from Qreece to 

Friends at Home, by Dean Stanley. Syo. 15s. 
" No book that we know gives so just and, at the same time, so enticing a view 
of Greece as she is and as she might be as *■ Impressions of Greece.* The introduc- 
tion by Miss Wyse is an admirable paper. The chapters due to Dean Stanley are 
dellghtfuL"— Pa;/ Mall Gaeette. 

"It is pleasant to meet with a volume of such sterling and lasting interest, the 
joint authors having much valuable Information to impart Sir Thomas Wyse 
naturally enjoyed many opportunities of acquiring a thorough knowledge of tiie 
manners and customs, as well as the antiquities, of Greece ; and his niece is evi- 
dently possessed of a power of keen and lively observation, while Dean Stanley 
completes the volume with a series of graphic and intelligent letters, In that easy 
and pleasant style for which he is so well known."— iSkwdardL 
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ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy/* &o. Second 
Edition. 2 yoIb. 8vo. 808. 

OoMmm :— The Oroa Keys ; EingAlfred's Expulsion from Oxford ; Ghnms and In- 
mates; Olassioal Schools and Benefactions; Schools and Scholars; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Structoral Newness of 
Oxford; Arithmetio gone Mad; Bednction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and CK>wn: De«th to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Biot ; St Scholastica ; 
King's College CSiapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Chmxdi ; Ladies in Beai- 
dence ; Gownswomen of the 17th Century ; The Birch in tiie Bodleian ; Aularian 
Bigour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford In Arms; The Cavaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwelllan Oxford; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gardens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Teme Filii; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Axnhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Futura 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
ihej will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Pott. 

** Those who turn to Mr. JeafFreson's highly Interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amnsement, will not be disappointed. Blch in research and full of 
•ntiauarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone: full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — 17»e Oraphie. 

** These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by aD 
■tadents of English history."— 7(dA» BttU. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffbbbov, B.A., Oxon, author of ** A Book ahout Lawyers/' " A 
Book ahout Doctors/' &c. Second Edition, 2 vols Svo. 308. 

" This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminentiy 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting Information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Times. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

FouBTH Edition. 2 yoIb. Syo. With Portrait of the Author. 30s. 

**Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some oS tiie sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in l^e press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work."— JFoTcwmiMr. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Oummino, D.D., Author of " The Seventh Vial," &c. 
Second Edition. 1 yoL crown 8yo, 68. 

CoNTKNis:— Babylon— Egjrpt— Nineveh— Tyre and Sldon—Bashan— Jerusalem— 
Bome— The Seven Oities of Asia— Constantinople— Metz, Sedan, and Strasburg— 
Vienna— Munich— Madrid— Paris— Chicago— The City that never FaUs— The City 
that comes down from Heaven— There shall be no more Tears— Elements er 
National Prosperity. 

**Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantaga" — Cfrc^Me. 

" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and Talne. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skUI and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking piotora of 
the whole when presented ooUeotively to the view."— 'Record 
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SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lbnnox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. (Just Ready,) 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Parkxb Gilucosb ("Ubique"). 1 vol. 8vo, with 

Illustrationa. ISs. 
** A good volnme of sports and Bpirited adventar& We have thoronghly enjoyed 
Mr. Glllmore's work, it would be difficult to speak In too high terms of his pliuk, 
enterprise and energy **—PaM Matt QattUt. 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Exctmion in Tunis. By Caft. Townbhbnd, 2nd Life Qnards. 

1 vol. 8vo, with Ulnstrations. 
**Oapt Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited wlfh good ho» 
monr and inteUigenoe. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, and 
lUs narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of notice.'*— iiMauBum. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANOHURIA. By Abthub Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. Svo, with Ulnstrations. 

** An amusing yolume. Mr. Adams has acquired a body of interesting Inf orma» 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable sl^le. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as welL"— Ztotly NtHM, 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Gummino, D.D., &c. Third Edition. 1 voL 6s. 

** Dr. CSummlng is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
and on this score has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
Instructive collection of tiie many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and the gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Titnu. 

** A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for able and honest 
•asistanoe in understanding the signs of the timea'*— JZeoordL 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

KuoB F. MnJiiHOBH, F.B.6.S. 8to, with niostratioiu. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzm Sblina 

Eden. 1 voL post Svo, with Blustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 

** A biography of tiie beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any wo 
have yet met wi\h.''-^Dmly Neun. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Qood and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition, 1 voL 6b. 

"This charming novelette pleasantiy ranlnds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of ' Mary FowelL' The characters bear the same impress of 
ftnithfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketohed 
with a ready hand The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the plctons her own Imagination has called up.**— Pa0 Mali OottUt, 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



ASTON-ROYAL. By the Author of «St.01aveV &c. 

3 vols. 

A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By P. W. Robinson, 

Author of ** Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By Katha- 

BINB EiNO. 3 vols. 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. {In March.) 
BRUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Caste," 

&c. 3 vols.' 

" Viewed simply as love stories, freshf ptire, ajid pathetic, these volmnAS deserve 
praise."— .4 ^A«naw/wj. 

*' ' Brana's Bevenge ' is sparkling and bright The plot is exciting and veil car- 
ried ont" — Messenger. 

WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By George Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 

*^ ' Wilfrid Cnmbermede' is extremely original, clever, and interesting. Besides 
the faculty of drawing character, Mr. Mao Donald has a wonderful ^t of word 
painting." — Alhenceum. 

" * WUfrid Gumbermede* is the best of Mr. Mac Donald's novels. It is a very 
good one, is most interesting and well told. Altogether, the book ia worthy of ex- 
tremely high praise." — Echo. 

" The characters in this story are brightly, vividly, and tmthf ally drawn ; the de- 
scriptions of scenery are full of beauty, skill, and power, and the passion of love is 
painted with that degree of purity and exquisite tenderness of which the author 
is so consummate a master. — Standard. 

HANNAH. By the Author of «.Tohn Halifax." 2 V. 

" A powerful and well-written novel The treatment of the subject is artistic 
and thoughtful, and the book will, no doubt, be read with interest by all who desire 
to be enlightened on one of the great social problems of the day.*' — Morning Post. 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts 
of a successful novelist" — Daily News. 

" * Hannah' is a book which every one will read with pleasure. It is in every 
way worthy of its predecessors. The characters are well drawn, the story inte- 
resting, and the morality as pure as the English." — Echo. 

** A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of 
a wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— /Stomford 

A FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mes. Evans Beix. 

3 vols. 

"The story is gracefully told, and will be read with pleasure."— ^It/keiMroTn. 

" An amusing, readable story, told in racy and idiomatic English" — Daily News. 

*« This decidedly clever story is well conceived and managed, and fuU of interest" 
—Post A very lively, readable, clever book. The th6atrical scenes are amusing 
and well told."— jFcfto. 

MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Alfbed Montgomert. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground. Her novel belongs to none of the 
schools. There is great force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, and many 
touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it In her the interest centres and 
culminates. She is the novelty, the heart, the creation of the book."— iSpectafor. 
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A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

0. Jeaffrbson, Author of " Live it Down," Ac. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Jeaffreson's powerfully written and exciting tale poBBesseB several claims to 
public attention. In the character of Felicia Avalon, masculine in her accom- 
plishments and her spirit of independent integrity, womanly in her enthusiasm and 
tenderness, our author has given good evidence of his creative originality. . . . We 

read this novel through without a pause." — Athenasum. "A delightful and 

exciting story. The interest intensifies with every page, until it becomes quite 

absorbing." — Morning Post " Avery interesting story,with a thoroughly original 

plot The book abounds with variety and careful character-drawing." — Oraphie. 

" A most enthralling story—worthy of Balzac. Mr. Jeaffreson has obtained a 

complete and brilliant success."— ^Stmday Times. 

THE SYLVESTRES. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Author of "Kitty," " Doctor Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

" A novel which x>0Bse8ses many real claims to consideration by virtue of its 

fresh and powerful style." — Athenaum. " A very interesting novel "We hope 

it will have all the popularity it merit&" — Examiner. " This is no ordinary 

novel Written in animated style, it has much in it of tenderness and beauty, and 
its characters are admirably drawn." — Observer. 

SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 

" Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &o. 3 vols. 

*' Mrs. Oliphant's new book will not diminish her already established reputation. 
The plot is interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, and the characters 

various and forcibly described." — At?im(jsum. " Mrs. Oliphant has a place of 

her own among the best novelists of the day. She keeps up the reader's interest 
from the first page to the last * Squire Arden ' is very clever." — Exwniner. 

THE LADY OF LYNDON. By LadyBlakk. 3 v. 

**An agreeable, well constructed story.'*— Post.-^ — "It is a rare thing to find so 
agreeable and entertaining a novel as * Tlie Lady of -Lyndon,* by Lady Blake, and 
we heartily commend it to the publia'*— 2>at7y Ifews. 

LOVE AND VALOUR. By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 

" A story which in many parts is not inferior to the productions of any living 
novelist llie characters are sketched with a masterly hand. ' Love and Valour * 
is one of the best novels that has been published for a long tim&" — Morning Post. 

MAGGIE'S SECRET. By Mart Chaklotte 

PmLLPOTTS. 2 vols. 
*' A book which every one should read. The tone is so pure, the tale so natural, 
the plot BO masterly, and the interest bo enthralling, that one cannot lay it aside." 
— J^ BtUl. 

ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 

" A work which, as regards the story, the descriptions of character, and the num- 
ber of original thoughts it contains, is far above the average run of novels." — 
PaU MaU Gazette. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a 
dear, unaffected style. She has a decided gift for depicting character ; while the 
(teBcriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book convey a distinct pio- 
torial impression to the reader.** — Timet. 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. 3 vols. 

'* This novel is oohcelved and executed in the purest spirit The iUoBtratioaB of 
Booletyare deverly and spiritedly done.'*— Pott. 
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PubUthed annually^ in One VoL^ royal Svo, with the Arms beauHJuBy 
engraved, handsomely houndj with gilt edges, price 81«. Qd, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE FOBTY-riBB T EDITIOH FOB 1 872 IB HOW BBADT. 

LoDOE'8 PXERAOB AND Babonbtaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentic anthoritj on ail questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiHty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being h^t constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HistOTical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, In their 
orders of Precedence^ 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United EUngdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among If en. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Qaeen and tiie Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, aJphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tities of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Hxisband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, haying 
married Conmioners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes aJphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



"Awork which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish* 
Ing feature of this book."— TVmef. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, tt 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, me most xiseful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
oraoy of the day."— i*o«t 

»The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragei It is the standard 
authority on the sabieoV^SUmdard. 
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ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDTS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Eaoh in a Smgle Voliime, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price SSk 



I.— SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

**The first voltime of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what wUl doubtless be a very snccessful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
ui its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Pott. 

n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
frcnn boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from haiid to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly Ekiglish 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is fuU of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— <Scot«man. 

m.— THE OEESOENT AND THE OEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interestins 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EIAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A senthnent, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, wellr 
written, true-Eearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— Examiner. 

VI.— ADAH GBAEME. By MSS. OLIPHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before tib the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpas8ed."-P<M< 

Vn.— SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AKD MODEBN 

nrSTANGES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and ha^y descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Oheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— i/eusn^er. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

^ A plctnresqtie book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Athmaeum, 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEIVIAN." 

** In ' A life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has prodooed a 
work of strong effect" — AthenattstrL 

X.— THE OLD OOXJET STJBUEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading/' — Examiner. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

XL— MAEGABET AND HEE BEIDESMAIDS. 

'* We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their whil& There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenaeum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DABXEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOELAW. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Timet. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor> 
tune instruction."— 7Yme5. 

XVU.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*■*■ ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

XVm.— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as tinistworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDEED FIEES. 

BSr THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between 'John Halifax* and 
'The Caxtons.' ''—Standard. 
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XX.— THE EOMANOE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETEIt BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen B&wn.''— Illustrated Nevn. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
foil of delicate character-painting." — Athmeeum. 

XXn.—STTJDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These *■ Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accoinplished author." — Saturday Revieie, 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend ' Ghrandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Atherueum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book'* — Athenaeum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book." — Athenanan. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive." — Athenceum. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" *■ Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timet. 
"A novel of rare excellenca It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work'' — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing \vith 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the haU-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It 1 not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a worlc conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting nnd most aiTecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
stimction, interest, and consolatioa" — Saturday Review. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 



